SECOND  CLASS  P.  O.  ENTRY 


the  Boston  Opera 
Company. 


Boston  has  at  least  two  great  museums. 
The  Gardner  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

More  new  theatrical  pro- 
^  ductions  open  in  Boston 

B  during  an  average  year 

«  than  in  any  city  outside  of 

New  York. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
long  been  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  unique, 
as  well,  thanks  to  a  certain 
conductor. 


What  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  and  The  Gardner  are 
to  Rembrandt  and  Sargent, 
The  Institute  of  Contem¬ 
porary  Art  is  to  Rauschen¬ 
berg  and  Oldenburg. 


Boston’s  lesson  to 
the  world  in  how 
to  make  a  dream 
come  true  is  taught 
by  Elma  Lewis, 
who  thinks  the 
only  thing  more 
important  than  art 
is  people. 


k  The  Boston  Ballet’s  annual  production  of 

the  Nutcracker  is  a  Christmas  tradition. 

Arthur  Fiedler,  The  Boston  Pops  and  the 
pop  of  Champagne  bottles:  togetherness 
always  makes  beautiful  music. 


f 


Our  Readers  Hold  All  The  Aces 


ge.  Over  54%  of  our  readers  are 
in  the  prime  acquisition  age  group  of  25-54. 


ffluence.  Almost  half 
of  our  293,000  readers  earn 
more  than  $15,000  per  year 


cademia.  45%  of  our 
readers  are  college  educated 


utomobiles.  54%  of  our  readers 
own  two  or  more  automobiles. 


What  we  have  to  offer  is  a  pretty  good  advertising  bet.  Your  message  will  reach  a  total  of  293,000 
adult  readers  of  Capital  Newspapers  with  the  money  to  spend  on  the  goods  and  services  you  have  to 
offer.  Like  to  hear  about  the  other  aces  up  our  sleeves?  Call  Chris  Cunningham,  Jr.  at  (518)  453-5680 
or  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Representative  and  let  them  tell  you  why  advertising  in  The 
Times-Union  •  Knickerbocker  News  •  Sunday  Times-Union  combination  is  such  a  good  deal.  Our  deck 
is  stacked  in  your  favor. 


Source:  Belden  Continuing  Market  Study,  1975-1977 


Capital  Newspapers  Group  •  Albany,  N.Y. 

Morning  &  Sunday  Times-Union  •  Evening  Knickerbocker  News 


Mike  Heagy  s  a  seasoned  pro.  Toss  him 
a  news  query  on  just  about  any  topic 
related  to  the  steel  industry,  and  Mike  will 
get  you  the  information  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Like  all  Bethlehem  news-media  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Mike  knows  a  lot  about  steel. 
But,  just  as  important,  he  knows  how 
much  he  doesn’t  know. 

For  example,  Mike  is  quick  to  admit 
he’ll  never  know  as  much  about  steel  im¬ 
ports  as  our  marketing  and  government 
affairs  people.  As  much  about  slab  casters 
as  our  design  and  production  engineers. 
As  much  about  capital  formation  as  our 
financial  analysts.  As  much  about  pollution 
control  as  our  environmental  specialists. 
Or  as  much  about  nuclear  steelmaking  as 
our  research  scientists. 

That’s  why  Mike  goes  first  to  the  e>q3erts 
before  answering  any  query  of  a  technical 
or  controversial  nature.  Then  he  asks 


Mike  Heagy  is  our  news  rep  at  our  Bums  Harbor, 
Indiana,  plant  Telephone:  219-787-3423. 

them  to  re-check  what  he’s  written  to  be 
sure  the  story  is  accurate. 

Sometimes,  those  last-minute  approvals 
are  a  problem— especially  if  the  deadline’s 
tight  and  clearances  are  needed  from,  say, 
half  a  dozen  corporate  departments.  Mike 
does  his  best  to  meet  every  deadline.  But 
he  won’t  release  a  story  until  he’s  sure 
every  statement  in  it  is  accurate. 

That’s  the  way  Bethlehem  operates. 
We’re  sticklers  for  accuracy. 

Bethlehem 

Vfe  WBint  to  know  you  better 


in  there, 

Mite. 

Yhi  need  only 
one  more 
approval  b^ore 
emswering 
that  query  on 
steel  imports. 


Sports  writers  and  food  editors.  Police 
reporters  and  social  columnists.  At  The  St. 
Petersbui^g  Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
we’re  all  learning  to  write  more  effectively 
these  days. 

Times  editor  Eugene  Patterson  determined 
to  seek  practical  ways  to  improve  writing  in 
American  newspapers  when  he  became 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  last  spring.  He  started  at 
home,  with  the  Times  and  Independent  staffs 
that  r^ulariy  win  prizes  for  journalistic 
excellence. 

Dr.  Roy  Peter  Claris,  an  irreverent  young 
English  professor  and  writing  specialist, 
joined  the  staff  to  spend  a  year  focusing 
attention  on  writing  skills. 

He  works  with  writers  and  editors  in  intensive 
one-to-one  sessions  that  deal  with  each 
individual’s  style,  strengths  and  bad  habits. 

He  compiles  a  weekly  internal  newsletter  that 
deals  with  clear,  effective  usage  in  the  daily 
newspaper.  He  conducts  weekly  writers’ 
lunches  to  discuss  good  writing  in  broad, 
theoretical  terms. 

Better  writers  make  better  newspapers. 

Newspapers  that  help  readers  by  making 


information  both  accessible  and 
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DECEMBER 

5-7 — 5th  Annual  Conference  on  the  Outlook  for  the  Media,  McGraw-Hill 
Auditorium.  1221  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  N.Y. 

JANUARY 

5-7— Virginia  Press  Association,  Hyatt  House,  Richmond. 

14- 17— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Executive  Inn, 

Evansville,  Indiana. 

19-21 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hyatt-Regency,  Phoenix. 

19-21— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Lexington. 

19- 21 — TexE£  Press  Association,  Dallas. 

20- 21— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Hot  Springs. 

20-22— Mid-America  Press  Institute  seminar  "Newspaper  Content  for  To¬ 
day's  Readers,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-28— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 

26-28— Tennessee  Press  Association.  Nashville. 

29-Feb.  1— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Peachtree 
Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta. 

FEBRUARY 

22- 24— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  Seminar,  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency,  Phoenix. 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Balti¬ 

more. 

MARCH 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Syracuse. 

15- 17— America'East  '78  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Philadel¬ 

phia  Marriott. 

APRIL 

1-2— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Jane  S. 
McKimmon  Extension  Education  Center,  North  Carolina  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Raleigh,  N.C.  and  Hilton  Inn. 

9-13 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.  Hilton. 
14-15— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 
Educational  Seminar,  Philadelphia. 

14-18— Midwest  Graphics  78,  Cincinnati  Convention  &  Exposition  Center, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

20- 22— Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Southern  Illinois 

Editorial  Association,  Carbondale. 

21- 22— Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Reno. 

25-28— Catholic  Press  Association.  Town  &  Country  Hotel,  San  Diego. 
California. 

MAY 

1-3— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Atlanta. 

5-7— Rocky  Mountain  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Estes  Park,  Colorado. 

7-11- Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

14-17— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Great 
Smokies  Hilton,  Asheville.  N.C. 

18-19— Allied  Publishers,  Sheraton-Spokane,  Washington. 

30-June  2— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Galleria 
Plaza,  Houston. 

AHEAD  IN  1978 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Research  Institute  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference,  Gateway  Convention  Center,  St.  Louis, 
June  3-8. 

Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  The 
Davenport,  Spokane,  Washington,  June  25-29. 

International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton  Boston.  July 
5-9. 

International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Maui  Surf  Hotel, 
Hawaii,  July  16-19. 

United  Press  International  Edicon,  Hotel  de  Coronado,  San  Diego, 
California,  October  12-15. 

Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Royal  Sonesta 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  October  15-18. 
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^^Nenrspaper  systems 
are  our  business..." 


Buy  a  TMS  or  CMS  news¬ 
paper  system  from  Digital  and 
you  buy  a  system  employing  the 
latest  state-of-the-art  techniques. 
These  systems  utilize  the  power¬ 
ful  PDF- 11/70  central  processor 
which  guarantees  customers 
maximum  expansion  capability 
while  offering  a  full  range  of  disk 
memories.  What's  more,  our 
systems  are  designed  from 
proven  concepts  and  from  ideas 
and  specifications  obtained 
from  years  of  working  with  our 
customers  and  our  newspaper 
computer  users  group. 


“We  don't  sell  promises,  but 
customer-proven  software 
systems  which  can  be  observed 
in  operation  at  newspapers  all 
over  the  world.” 

Our  software  is  always 
built  around  a  company  sup¬ 
ported  operating  s/stem,  which 
insures  growth,  reliability  and 
maintainability.  Every  software 
module  receives  extensive  qual- 
ity  control  testing  before  it  is 
snipped  to  your  site.  There,  it  is 


assembled  and  customized  to 
your  particular  hardware 
configuration. 

“Our  VT71  It  terminals  have 
without  a  doubt  more  featmes, 
and  more  capability  than  any 
other  terminal  on  the  market.” 

They  feature  user  definable 
keys  that  allow  an  editor  to 
specify  any  unique  command  or 
series  of  commands  with  a  single 
key  stroke. 

In  addition  to  our  hardware 
and  software  benefits,  you  get 
the  benefits  of  a  field  service 
organization  that  has  news¬ 
paper  proven  experience  world¬ 
wide.  Benefits  that  mean  faster 
and  easier  installation,  operation 
and  training. 


“Selecting  or  evaluating  a 
system  isn't  easy.  You  can't  do  it 
by  listening  to  a  presentation  or 
seeing  canned  programs.” 

You  have  to  watch  a  news¬ 
paper  produced  on  its  heaviest 
day.  Count  the  terminals  in 
operation.  Measure  the  output 
speed.  Talk  to  the  editors.  And 
use  their  terminals.  If  you  do, 
you'll  see  why  we  sell  more 


newspaper  systems  than  any¬ 
one  else  in  the  world. 

If  you'd  like  to  visit  a  cus¬ 
tomer  location,  or  our  plant  in 
New  Hampshire,  please  feel  free 
to  call  me  at  (603)  883-3232. 


R.L  Lane  is  Graphic  Arts  Group  Manager  at 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 

Digital  Equipment  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Hve  Flagstone  Drive, 
Hudson,  New  Hampshire  03051. 
European  headquarters;  12,  av. 
des  Morgines,  1213  Petit-Lancy/ 
Geneva.  In  Canada:  Digital 
Equipment  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


Tell  the  press  about  your 
journalism  awards  in  the 


6th  Annual  E&P 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS  ISSUE 


A  ready  reference  to  contests  and 
competitions  for  news  media  people 


Published 

DECEMBER  31,  1977 

Advertising  deadline:  December  20 

Your  advertising  in  this  important  directory — a 
pull-out  section  available  all  year — will  be  read 
by  newsmen  at  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
wire  services,  feature  syndicates  and  news 
magazines.  You’ll  attract  more  entries  for  your 
competition. 

Tell  them  about  the  prizes  offered,  deadlines 
and  other  information  they  will  need  to  submit 
nominations  for  your  awards.  Eliminate  the 
ever-increasing  postage  costs  involved  with 
extensive  mailings  and  list  maintenance — and 
reach  more  journalists,  too.  Reserve  your 
advertising  space  today. 

RATES:  Page  $1150;  two  thirds  page,  $860;  half-page  $675;  one-third, 
$480;  one-sixth,  $300;  or  your  contract  rate  applies. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Newsbriefs 


The  Florida  Sunshine  Girl,  Anita  Bryant,  has  been  assured 
another  year  at  least  on  her  contract  to  promote  the  products 
of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission.  There  had  been  specula¬ 
tion  that  she  would  be  relieved  from  her  $100.000-a-year 
contract  because  she  has  become  a  controversial  figure  due 
to  her  opposition  to  civil  rights  for  homosexuals.  The  12 
members  of  the  Commission  not  only  extended  Miss 
Bryant’s  contract  to  August  1979  but  approved  a  resolution 
which  supported  her  right  to  voice  her  views  on  any  subject 
without  fear  of  reprisal  in  any  form. 

*  *  * 

While  hunting  on  his  land  holding  in  California’s  Glenn 
County,  A.  W.  Bramwell,  73,  died  November  21.  He  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise-Record 
for  the  last  31  years. 

♦  *  * 

Ken  Reiley,  Western  sales  representative.  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  taken  a  similar  position  with  United  Features 
Syndicate,  operating  out  of  headquarters  in  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.  Before  joining  King  in  February,  1975,  Reiley  was  an 
editorial  consultant  with  the  Copley  Newspapers. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Walter  Mahoney,  who  has  been  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate’s  Midwest  and  Southwest  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  appointed  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Before  joining  CT-NYN,  Mahoney  represented  United 
Features  Syndicate  in  the  Midwest. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Museum  of  Cartoon  Art  and  Hall  of  Fame  will  open  its 
new  home  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y.  on  Sunday,  December  11. 
With  the  short  move  from  its  first  location  in  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  the  museum  now  has  larger  and  permanent  quarters 
in  a  three-story  house,  with  five-story  turret,  referred  to  by 
the  local  citizenry  as  “Ward’s  Castle.’’  It  was  built  by  a 
wealthy  Port  Chester  manufacturer  over  100  years  ago  and  is 
located  on  the  Connecticut-New  York  border  (Comly  Av¬ 
enue).  Mort  Walker,  president  of  the  museum  and  creator  of 
“Beattie  Bailey”  and  Jack  Tippit,  director  and  creator  of  the 
comic  panel  “Amy,”  along  with  the  museum  curators  and 
cartoonists  will  give  an  invitational  preview  opening  and 
reception  at  the  new  quarters  Tuesday  December  6,  from  3 
to  6  p.m. 

9|C  %  Ik 

Colony  (Tex.)  Daily  Leader  started  publication  November  20 
on  a  five  days  a  week  basis — Tuesday  through  Friday  and 
Sunday.  The  new  daily  was  started  by  Taylor  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publisher  of  Lewisville  (Tex.)  Daily  Leader. 
Robert  L.  Savage,  publisher,  said  there  are  now  over  1,800 
homes  in  the  The  Colony,  and  the  population  exceeds  5,000. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Donrey  Media  Group  of  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  has  purchased  the 
Slieplterdsville  (Ky.)  Pioneer  News  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
M.  Lanham.  Harold  Raines  will  be  the  new  general  manager 
of  the  5.500  circulation  weekly.  Financial  details  were  not 
disclosed.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Pioneer  News,  Donrey 
now  owns  and  publishes  21  weekly  and  32  daily  newspapers, 
7  broadcast  stations,  1  CATV  system,  and  9  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  companies  in  12  states. 

Ik  ik  Ik 

Non-management  employees,  by  a  margin  of  more  than 
two-to-one,  have  voted  to  make  the  Rutland  Herald  the  sec¬ 
ond  daily  newspaper  in  Vermont  to  be  totally  unionized.  The 
56-24  vote  affiliates  the  newspaper  workers  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  and  Graphic  Communications  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  Employees  at  the  Herald’s  sister  paper,  the  Barre- 
Montpelier  Times~Arf;as,  last  year  designated  the  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  as  their 
bargaining  agent. 
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Looking 
ahead  to 
1978. . . 


On  January  7, 1978 
Editor  &  Publisher  will  publish  its 

1977-1978 

Review  &  Forecast  Issue 


Deadline  for  advertising  copy:  December  27, 1977 

Start  your  1978  promotion  program  with  your  advertising 
copy  in  this  important  E&P  issue 

Here’s  a  summary  of  the  editorial  content  that  will  provide 
the  right  environment  and  high  readership  for  your  story . . . 

Looking  back:  •  The  Newspaper  Readership  Project, 

Newspaper  design,  new  production  systems, 
new  newspapers,  the  best  ads  of  ’77. 

•  Other  major  newspaper  stories  and  events  of  the  past  year 

•  Changes  of  ownership  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  broadcast  properties  during  ’77. 

Looking  ahead:  •  Projections  of  the  state  of  the  newspaper 
business— advertising,  circulation, 
production,  etc.  —for  1978. 

Reserve  your  space  today  for  this  important  issue! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Advertising  rates:  Page,  $1240;  two-thirds  page,  $930;  half-page,  $730;  one-third  page,  $520;  one-sixth  page,  $325 ...  or  your  contract  rate  applies. 
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THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Pressure  groups 

The  National  Organization  of  Women  is  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  all  national  and  regional  associations  to  cancel  con¬ 
vention  programs  in  major  cities  of  states  where  the  legisla¬ 
tures  have  rejected  or  failed  to  approve  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment. 

There  are  news  stories  about  other  groups  which  would 
prohibit  large  American  coffee  retailers  from  purchasing 
coffee  from  Uganda.  Other  groups  would  influence  your 
banking  connection,  or  your  purchase  of  stocks,  because  of 
some  financial  connection  with  South  Africa. 

Although  one  may  personally  detest  boycotts,  these  and 
other  pressure  tactics  like  them  are  part  of  the  technique  of 
influencing  people  and  opinion.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
many  cases  it  does  not  permit  a  proposal  or  an  idea  to  stand 
or  fall  on  its  own  merits. 

This  pressure  group  technique  is  being  applied  to  media 
and  becomes  a  threat  to  the  free  interchange  of  ideas.  Re¬ 
cently,  three  New  York  television  stations  cancelled  com¬ 
mercials  for  the  South  African  Krugerrand  gold  coin  not 
because  they  were  pressured  into  doing  it  but  because  they 
would  avoid  such  pressure  if  they  did.  Other  groups  are 
pressuring  television  advertisers  with  respect  to  the  types 
of  programs  they  sponsor  with  their  commercials. 

The  danger  of  this  technique  is  that  it  stifles  opposition 
views  and  dissent.  What  ever  happened  to  the  philosophy 
that  truth  will  prevail  in  the  market  place  of  ideas? 

IVs  laughable 

When  is  a  statistic  not  a  statistic?  When  the  Nielsen  rat¬ 
ings  drop  and  television  executives  doubt  their  validity.  The 
performance  is  laughable. 

Month  after  month  and  year  after  year  the  advertising 
world  is  fed  the  audience  ratings  as  gospel  by  a  straight- 
faced  television  industry.  It  has  become  obvious  that  televi¬ 
sion  audiences  always  grow  larger,  they  never  diminish. 

Then  suddenly,  Nielsen  reports  indicate  a  decline  of  3%  in 
prime  time  tv  usage  in  October  and  4%  for  the  first  two 
weeks  of  November.  In  the  daytime  viewing  since  last  spring 
there  has  been  a  drop  of  from  8%  to  12%  below  the  levels  for 
the  same  period  of  1976.  That  represents  an  audience  loss  of 
more  than  a  million  homes  in  the  daytime  and  a  quarter  of  a 
million  at  night. 

Horrors!  The  tv  industry  reaction  has  been  it  can’t  be 
true — it  must  be  the  fault  of  a  statistical  aberration  or  a  flaw 
in  the  system,  and  when  it  is  discovered  viewing  levels  will 
return  to  “normal.” 

What  is  that  wonderful  blue-sky  factor  that  makes  mea¬ 
surements  correct  only  when  they  are  favorable  and  incor¬ 
rect  when  they  are  unfavorable? 
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Letters 


‘ALL  NEWS’  SEMANTICS 

Do  you  not  create  a  problem  in  general 
semantics  when  you  say  the  recent 
newsprint  sponsored  readership  survey 
advocates  an  “all  news”  newspaper. 

What  is  “news”  to  readers,  may  not 
be  “news”  to  many  editors.  Let’s  take  a 
look  at  those  subjects  that  you  say  are 
the  most  popular:  After  best  food  buys 
(ads),  come  health/nutrition,  medical 
science,  human  interest  and  “people” 
stories.  Following  these,  here  are  some 
of  the  subjects  that  you  say  turn  on  read¬ 
ers:  Home  maintenance,  repairs,  relig¬ 
ion,  hobbies,  free  time  activities,  stories 
on  show  business  people,  stories  on 
sports  celebrities,  home  furnishings  and 
decorating,  personal  finance  articles, 
recipes  for  food  dishes,  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing. 

These  sound  like  what  many  editors 
call  “features”  as  opposed  to  “news”.  1 
suspect  that  the  readers  do  think  in  terms 
of  receiving  NEWS  about  health,  food, 
money,  etc.  and  in  this  sense  they  DO 
want  an  all-news  paper.  But  in  the  jargon 
of  most  editors,  perhaps  what  is  really 
being  told  us  is  that  readers  want  or  pre¬ 
fer  an  all  news  and  features  paper  as 
opposed  to  an  all  entertainment  paper  or 
a  paper  with  just  “hard”  news  only! 

Lee  Ellis 

Cardiff-By-The-Sea,  Calif. 

*  *  ♦ 

As  many  newspaper  researchers 
feared,  you  and  others  have  chosen  to 
spotlight  one  of  the  most  controversial 
and  least  significant  findings  from  “How 
The  Public  Gets  Its  News”,  in  your 
November  5  editorial  entitled  “Make  It 
A  NEWSpaper.” 

The  question  of  news  versus  feature 
material  in  newspapers  is  obviously  not 
an  all-or-none  situation.  The  controversy 
arises  over  the  way  of  measuring  this 
variable  and  .the  validity  of  an  all-news 
versus  all-feature  measure.  Since  the 
study  itself  shows  that  people’s  interests 
cover  a  wide  spectrum  ,  what  we  really 
need  to  know  is  how  much  of  each  is 
best. 

The  study  includes  several  more  im¬ 
portant  findings  that  should  be  highlight¬ 
ed: 

1.  This  and  several  other  recent  stud¬ 
ies  have  shown  that  TV  news  viewing 
and  newspaper  reading  compliment  each 
other  rather  than  competing  for  readers’ 
time. 

2.  Personality  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  choosing  a  network  news 
program — a  finding  that  newspapers 
could  capitalize  on  by  developing  their 
own  personalities. 

3.  Monday  and  Tuesday  are  the  two 
weakest  readership  days  with  the  two 
smallest  newspapers.  In  this  situation, 
we  should  attempt  to  determine  which 
came  first. 


4.  Bad  news  is  remembered  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  good  news.  We  need  to  make 
our  good  news  stories  more  interesting 
and,  therefore,  easier  to  remember. 

5.  People  read  what  they  think  is  in¬ 
teresting. 

As  the  newspaper  industry  becomes 
more  and  more  involved  in  reader  re¬ 
search,  we  must  be  very  cautious  not  to 
jump  to  conclusions  because  results 
agree  with  our  own  individual  opinion. 

Michael  Kleibrink 
(Kleibrink  is  marketing  research  manager 
at  the  Charlotte  Observer  and  News.) 

*  *  * 

MISCONCEPTION 

The  article  by  Dan  Lionel  entitled 
“Dailies  blunt  Y  «&  R  creative  effort”  in 
November  19,  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  mentioned  a  recurring  misconcep¬ 
tion  by  clients  and  advertising  agencies. 
I’m  referring  to  Gary  Pranzo’s  lament 
that  newspaper  make-up  people  are  not 
“creative.” 

Pranzo  also  said  that  the  special 
double-truck  ad  for  Eastern  Airlines 
should  have  had  “representative  edito¬ 
rial”  and  “clean  looking  ads”  on  top  of 
the  short  double-truck.  He  was  surprised 
that  he  had  so  much  trouble  getting  what 
he  wanted. 

It  has  been  my  experience  with  this 
newspaper  and  others  that  1  have  worked 
for  that  the  make-up  person  does  not  ac¬ 
tually  see  the  ads  that  are  being  dummied 
into  the  newspaper.  1  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  of  any  newspaper 
that  has  a  make-up  person  that  does  see 
the  ads  before  dummying  the  paper  and 
how  they  would  handle  it  logisticly 
(other  than  a  very  small  paper). 

Mr.  Pranzo’s  request  that  make-up 
people  be  more  “creative”  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible.  The  make-up  people  have  very 
few  ways  to  judge  “representative  edito¬ 
rial”  since  editorial  is  added  after  the 
paper  is  dummied.  The  ad  in  question 
should  not  have  run  in  travel  as  it  did  in 
the  Post.  That  ignores  business  custom¬ 
ers.  That  ad  in  the  business  section  ig¬ 
nores  travel  customers,  etc.  That  kind  of 
judgement  is  best  made  by  the  client  and 
the  agency,  not  the  make-up  person  who 
never  even  sees  the  ad. 

The  problem  with  the  black  reverse 
ads  on  top  of  the  short  double-truck  is 
the  same.  The  make-up  person  never 
sees  the  ad.  The  way  to  solve  that  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  buy  a  full  double-truck  even  if 
you  use  only  part  of  it.  Have  the  paper 
fill  with  editorial  but  with  no  other  ads  on 
the  page. 

1  have  run  across  this  misconception 
many  times  and  1  hope  this  explan:ition 
to  Mr.  Pranzo  will  ease  agency’s  feelings 
that  newspapers  try  to  stiffle  agency 
“creativity.” 

Bruce  M.  Wood 
(Wood  is  an  account  executive  with  the 
Long  Beach  l,P-T.) 


EXTREME  CASES 

Because  of  its  brevity  your  item  (E&P, 
Nov.  12)  on  my  views  about  protecting 
sources  could  lead  to  some  misun¬ 
derstanding. 

When  I  said  that  in  some  cases  report¬ 
ers  have  an  obligation  to  reveal  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  their  sources,  I  was  referring  to 
such  cases  as  a  reporter  who  somehow 
received  advanced  word  of  an  assassina¬ 
tion,  or  one  who  learned  that  a  bomb 
would  explode  in  a  public  building  at  a 
certain  hour,  or  some  similar  situation. 

In  those  extreme  cases,  1  think  the  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  society  we  serve  out¬ 
weighs  the  right  to  keep  silent. 

However,  this  in  no  way  should 
suggest  an  absence  or  zeal  for  the  jour¬ 
nalist’s  need  for  confidential  sources  or 
an  absence  of  dedication  to  protecting 
those  sources  to  whom  we  give  our 
pledge  and  whose  trust  we  seek. 

1  do  feel  that  this  business  of  unnamed 
sources  can  lead- to  abuse  and  that  our 
credibility  is  enhanced  when  we  do  not 
have  to  rely  on  them. 

But,  obviously,  sometimes  we  do.  And 
they  must  be  protected. 

Keith  Fuller 
(Fuller  is  president  and  general  manager 
of  Associated  Press.) 

*  *  * 

SQUEEZED 

“Oregon  Publishers  Must  Insure  Little 
Merchant,”  E«&P,  August  6,  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story. 

Independent  dealers  of  the  Oregonian 
and  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland’s  prin¬ 
cipal  daily  newspapers,  have  provided 
workers  compensation  for  their  junior 
dealers  for  several  years.  As  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  SB625,  which  was  not 
only  opposed  by  the  AFL-CIO,  but  also 
by  the  Oregon  Association  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  News  Distributors,  the  publisher  of 
the  two  newspapers  has  raised  its  rates 
to  the  independent  dealers,  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  1.  The  reason  given  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  was  that  the  publisher  w'as 
no  longer  going  to  subsidize  our  workers 
compensation  insurance  premiums. 

As  independent  dealers,  we  are  now 
faced  with  three  options: 

1)  We  can  maintain  our  workers  com¬ 
pensation  insurance,  and  absorb  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  the  newspapers; 

2)  We  can  maintain  our  workers  com¬ 
pensation  insurance,  and  pass  the  costs 
on  to  our  customers;  or 

3)  We  can  cancel  our  workers  com¬ 
pensation  insurance,  and  risk  litigation  if 
a  junior  dealer  is  seriously  injured  or 
killed. 

Large  corporate  publishers  can  afford 
to  fight  litigation.  Independent  dealers, 
who  probably  net  (most  of  us)  between 
$10,000  to  $15,000  per  year  on  our 
businesses,  cannot. 

Darrel  L.  King 
(King  is  with  the  Mt.  Tabor  News  Agency, 
Portland,  Ore.) 
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Editor 


TEN  BEST  SELLERS 

The  ten  most-wanted  titles  from  E&P’s  collection  of  books  about  the 
newspaper  business,  journalism,  editing,  writing  and  related  subjects. 


103 — ^The  New  York  Times  Everyday  Reader’s  Dictionary  of  MIS-  151 — ^THE  ART  OF  EDITING  THE  NEWS  by  floberfC.  AfcG/Tferf.  A 

UNDERSTOOD,  MISUSED,  MISPRONOUNCED  WORDS—  manual  for  newspaper  copy  editing  and  headline  writing  demonstrating 

Laurence  Urdang,  editor.  Thousands  of  words  that  can  trip  up  the  the  editing  process  at  work.  Chapters  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  language, 

best-educated  people  including  words  we  know  but  can't  define  when  libel,  ethics,  fairness,  editorializing,  attribution,  quotations.  268 

someone  asks  us  what  they  mean;  words  we  understand  when  we  read  pages.  $8.95 

them  but  not  when  we  hear  them  (and  vice  versa).  377  pages.  $7.95 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L.  Callihan.  Covering 
104 — PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— ^  Practical  Guide  to  the  fundamentals  of  grammar,  composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a 

Style  for  the  1970s  by  Harry  H.  McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  reference  book  for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students, 

will  aid  practicing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by  an  Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the  beginning  newsman 

experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist.  176  pages,  in-  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy.  Indexed.  346  pages.  $5.95 

dexed.  $6.95 


106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual  for  Copy  Editors 
(third  edition),  by  Robert  E.  Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A 
classic  in  its  field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  manual  of 
the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook.  Paperback  only.  $3.50 


164— NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  by 

Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee  Williams.  Describing  methods  and 
practices  used  in  producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  equipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost  control,  advertising  development. 
Index^.  524  pages.  $13.95 


117 — NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Layout,  by 
Harold  Evans.  A  critical  examination  of  newspaper  design  and  page 
layout  drawing  examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  newspap¬ 
ers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF  STYLE  AND  USAGE: 

Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis  Jordan,  New  Editor,  The  New  York 
Times.  A  greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of  Times  style 
guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punauation,  English  usage  and  writing 
quality  will  be  valuable  to  anyone  who  works  with  words.  232 
pages.  $10.00 

132-^A  SYSTEM  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  DESK,  by  Bruce  Hum¬ 
phrey.  A  former  managing  editor  of  a  25,000  circulation  evening  daily 
describes  in  32-mimeographed  pages  the  operation  of  a  universal  desk  he 
created  which  can  be  adapted  to  larger  or  smaller  operations.  $2.50 

148 — INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING  by  David  Anderson  and  Peter 
Benjaminson.  An  analysis  of  techniques  basic  to  this  type  of  reporting 
illustrating  some  of  the  realities;  evasiveness  of  subjects,  anxiety  of 
editors,  frustration  of  bad  tips  and  bad  hunches,  with  an  accent  on  the 
importance  of  accuracy  and  thoroughness.  307  pages.  $15.00 
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TO  ORDER  YOUR  BOOKS  BY  NUMBER. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf 
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Publisher’s  credit  extended 

Judge  refuses  to  unknot 
joint  pact  in  Anchorage 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Anchorage  Daily  Times  is  required  to 
continue  advertising,  printing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  services  for  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  according  to  a  ruling  from 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  James  M. 
Fitzgerald  on  November  25.  But  the 
Times  plans  to  appeal  that  ruling  to  avoid 
arbitration. 

“We’re  gratified  by  the  decision.  1  feel 
that  we  can  continue  to  work  with  the 
Times  despite  some  of  the  things  that 
were  said  at  the  hearing,”  said  News 
publisher  Katherine  Fanning  after  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  decision  at  5:30  p.m.  on  that 
Friday. 

Mrs.  Fanning  was  quoted  in  a  news 
story  in  her  newspaper  the  following  day 
as  saying  she  was  aware  the  Times  was 
“trying  to  make  legal  points”  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  ...  1  still  feel  sure  that  we  can  work 
together  to  make  this  joint  operating 
agreement  viable.” 

However,  this  mixed  marriage  of  the 
financially-ailing  News  and  its  more 
prosperous  partner  is  still  on  shaky 
ground.  Robert  B.  Atwood,  publisher  of 
the  Times  telephoned  the  evening  of 
November  29  to  make  this  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher: 

“We  feel  the  judge  was  wrong  in  or¬ 
dering  the  Times  to  extend  more  credit  to 
a  customer  (the  News)  who  says  they 
can’t  pay  us.” 

The  Times  claims  the  News  owes  them 


$312,000,  and  that  debt  has  been  part  of 
litigation  concerning  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers.  Fanning  said  at  the  hearing  the  News 
is  current  on  all  its  bills  except  the 
Times.  She  says  she  has  declined  to  pay 
the  Times’  charges  because  she  is  not 
certain  the  charges  are  justified. 

The  judge’s  order  gives  Fanning  re¬ 
prieve.  It  orders  the  Times  and  the  News 
to  arbitrate  and  establish  the  amount  of 
the  debt.  Judge  Fitzgerald’s  injunction  to 
prevent  the  Times  from  terminating  the 
joint  operating  agreement — the  first  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  nation’s  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act — becomes  effective 
when  the  Daily  News  posts  a  $40,000 
performance  bond. 

As  of  November  29,  Fitzgerald’s  court 
order  had  not  yet  been  officially  entered, 
and  no  date  had  yet  been  set  for  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  debt — and  a  second  point,  the 
question  of  comparable  newspaper 
equipment. 

At  the  hearing,  the  Times’  attorney 
Don  Holbrook  had  suggested  a  $500,000 
figure  for  the  bond.  Under  cross  exami¬ 
nation  by  Holbrook,  Fanning  had  said 
she  believed  she  would  be  able  to  post  a 
$500,000  bond.  As  it  turned  out,  the  fig¬ 
ure  was  much  lower. 

Besides  arbitration  of  the  News’  debt 
to  the  Times,  the  judge  also  ordered  ar¬ 
bitration  of  whether  the  News  should 
purchase  an  electronic  editing  system. 

The  Times  contended  that  the  News 
had  refused  to  buy  an  electronic  editing 
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system,  although  the  agreement  required 
the  newspaper  to  maintain  a  system 
compatible  with  the  Times  composing 
room.  Fanning  testified  the  Times 
bought  its  electronic  editing  system 
without  consulting  with  her.  She  said  she 
recommended  purchase  of  a  similar  sys¬ 
tem,  but  that  her  financial  backers  said 
they  wouldn’t  supply  the  money  unless 
the  joint  agreement  was  reviewed. 

“Now  we  must  arbitrate  the  failure  of 
the  News  to  install  a  copy  processing 
system.  The  contract  required  that,  and 
she  hasn’t  done  that.  She  (Fanning)  says 
the  Times  should  do  the  equipping  for 
her,”  said  Atwood,  when  he  contacted 
this  publication. 

Atwood  stated  to  E«&P  that  his  next 
move  will  be  to  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 
“1  hope  the  circuit  court  of  appeal  judge 
in  San  Francisco  will  reverse  this  ruling 
so  we  can  terminate  our  agreement  with 
the  News  without  arbitration,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Atwood  says  he  “will  take 
steps  to  arbitrate.” 

Atwood  said  he  felt  the  court  ordered 
the  $40,000  bond  “to  cover  some  of  the 
bill  Mrs.  Fanning  incurs  if  the  proceed¬ 
ings  take  several  months.” 

He  added  that  he  was  “not  trying  to 
hurt  her  or  run  her  out  in  the  cold. 

“I  suppose  she  will  stay  in  the  building 
(owned  by  the  Times).  We  weren’t  think¬ 
ing  of  eviction.  That  issue  was  left  dan¬ 
gling  and  was  not  part  of  the  ruling,”  At¬ 
wood  said.  And  he  commented  on  the 
“brazen”  determination  of  Mrs.  Fan¬ 
ning. 

When  this  reporter  reached  News 
sources  and  Fanning  in  Alaska  by  tele¬ 
phone  on  Tuesday  afternoon  (November 
29),  all  indications  were  that  the  small 
newspaper  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Public  Service  Reporting  for  1975 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


PICKETERS  from  the  five  unions  striking  against  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc.,  continue  their 
labor  vigil  which  began  October  1 .  See  page  14  for  an  update  on  the  strike. 
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Public  invited  to  submit 
bids  for  DuPont  newspaper 


E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours,  owner  of 
the  Wilmington  {De\.)  News,  Journal  and 
Sunday  News  Journal,  has  established  a 
schedule  for  the  sale  of  the  newspapers. 

As  of  this  week  several  dozen  acquisi¬ 
tion  proposals  have  been  received. 

DuPont  became  owner  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  result  of  the  merger  (Oct.  17)  of 
the  Christiana  Securities  Company  into 
DuPont  after  a  June  16,  1977  ruling  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upholding  a 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
approval  of  the  merger. 

DuPont  said  when  the  merger  plan 
with  Christiana  was  being  developed  it 
would  hold  the  investment  in  the  News- 
Journal  Company,  then  owned  by  Christ¬ 
iana,  for  only  the  period  required  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Company,  New 
York  investment  bankers,  was  appointed 
to  act  as  financial  advisor  and  to  handle 
communications  in  connection  with  ob¬ 
taining  firm  proposals  for  acquisition  of 
the  newspapers. 

A  memorandum  of  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  sale  has  been  released  with 
the  following  established  schedules: 

November  14,  1977 — Memorandum  of 
Information  available  for  delivery,  upon 
receipt  of  $200,000  refundable  good  faith 
deposit  and  execution  of  confidentiality 
agreement. 

November  18,  1977 — Data  Rooms 
available  for  use  on  and  after  this  date, 
upon  receipt  of  an  additional  $200,000 
refundable  good  faith  deposit. 

December  5,  1977 — Final  date  for 
scheduling  use  of  a  Data  Room  by  in¬ 
terested  parties. 

January  20,  1978 — Final  date  for  sub¬ 
mission  of  firm  proposals  for  acquisition 
of  the  News-Journal. 

February  20,  1978 — Final  date  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  Du  Pont  to  accept  or  reject  firm 
proposals  received  for  acquisition  of  the 
News-Journal. 

G.  L.  Brodsky  and  C.  C.  Townsend  Jr. 
at  Morgan  Stanley  have  been  designated 
as  contacts  in  connection  with  obtaining 
acquisition  information.  The  firm  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  1251  Ave.  of  Americas  in  N.Y. 

DuPont  said  it  reserves  the  right  to 
modify  the  schedule  but  will  not  extend 
beyond  May  21.  1978  the  time  for  it  to  act 
to  accept  or  reject  firm  proposals. 

The  data  room  will  permit  those  in¬ 
terested  parties  who  have  deposited 
$4(X),000  to  see  comprehensive  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  financial  and  business 
affairs  of  the  News-Journal. 

The  information  will  include  such 
documents  as  corporate  matters-charter, 
bylaws;  reports  of  independent  accoun¬ 
tants;  capital  and  operating  budgets;  in¬ 
formation  on  contracts-wire  services. 


etc.;  real  property,  equipment;  personnel 
organization,  management  resumes,  pay 
levels,  relations  with  unions;  editorial 
policy;  market  information  on  demo¬ 
graphics,  competition;  analyses  of  adver¬ 
tising  linage  and  revenues,  circulation, 
distribution;  and  pending  litigation. 

DuPont  stated  it  will  take  into  account 
a  number  of  factors,  in  addition  to  ob¬ 
taining  attractive  financial  terms,  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  newspapers  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  long-term  basis  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  high  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  overall  interests  of  the 
community.  It  will  also  consider,  as  a 
primary  objective,  that  employes  of  the 
News-Journal  receive  fair  and  equitable 
treatment. 

Four  proposals  that  the  company  will 
give  favorable  consideration  to  include; 
proposals  from  persons  who  have  an  es¬ 
tablished  reputation  for  operating  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  high  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  for  fair  treatment  of  their 
employes;  proposals  from  persons  be¬ 
lieved  by  DuPont  to  be  particularly 
knowledgeable  with  regard  to  commun¬ 
ity  conditions  and  an  environment  of  the 
type  that  exist  in  the  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware  area,  and  have  capability  and  intent 
to  contribute  constructively  to  commun¬ 
ity  interests;  proposals  that  contain 
specific  undertakings  with  respect  to  the 
interests  and  job  security  of  the 
employes;  and  proposals  that  contain 
provisions  that  are  persuasive  to  Du  Pont 
that  the  person  involved  has  firm  intent 
to  own  and  operate  the  News-Journal  on 
a  long  term  basis. 

DuPont  has  indicated  it  prefers  to  have 
the  buyer  purchase  the  outstanding  stock 
of  the  News-Journal  (7,460  shares- 1009f 
of  the  common  stock)  for  cash  or  the 
equivalent  which  should  represent  the 
most  simple  form  for  the  acquisition. 

DuPont  has  also  stated  it  reserves  the 
right  to  refuse  to  accept  deposits  from,  or 
to  refund  deposits  previously  accepted, 
from  any  party  that  in  DuPont's  judg¬ 
ment  the  party  appears  not  to  have 
adequate  financial  capability  to  under¬ 
take  the  acquisition.  Brokers  or  rep¬ 
resentatives  not  specifically  designated 
in  writing  by  a  principal  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  deal  in  the  acquisition  process.  No 
finders’  or  brokers’  fees  or  commissions 
will  be  paid  by  DuPont  in  connection 
with  the  sale. 

The  company  may  also  ask  those  or¬ 
ganization^  who  have  deposited  the  sec¬ 
ond  $200,000  to  supply  an  opinion  to 
their  legal  counsel  on  any  possible  viola¬ 
tion  of  antitrust  laws. 

Under  one  of  the  conditions  for  sub¬ 
mission  of  proposals,  DuPont  states  it 
shall  have  no  obligation  to  accept  the 


highest  proposed  price  and  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  any  or  all  proposals  with¬ 
out  stating  the  reasons  for  such  rejection. 

In  June  of  this  year  about  60  or  so  sale 
inquiries  had  been  recorded  from  recog¬ 
nized  corporations  and  names  and  attor¬ 
ney  inquiries  on  behalf  of  clients. 

Publisher’s  stock 
willed  to  staffers 

When  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader  publisher  William  Loeb  and  his 
wife  die,  Loeb’s  75  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  common  stock  will  go  into  its 
pension  plan  and  “100  per  cent  of  the 
ownership  of  the  Union  Leader  Corpora¬ 
tion’’  will  go  in  the  pension  trust,  his 
lawyer  said  yesterday. 

Attorney  Ralph  Sullivan  was  respond¬ 
ing  to  US  District  Court  records  which 
allege  that  since  1956,  Loeb  put  81  per 
cent  of  his  employes’  pension  plan  funds 
into  loans  or  stock  in  the  corporation. 

Sullivan  said  Union  Leader  employes 
make  no  contribution  to  the  pension 
trust.  He  said  the  trust’s  assets  are  en¬ 
tirely  made  up  of  contributions  from  the 
company. 

The  records  are  part  of  a  suit  by 
Raymond  D.  Mahoney,  a  pressman  who 
resigned  last  year.  He  brought  suit  this 
year  against  Loeb,  the  Union  Leader,  its 
pension  plan  and  the  plan’s  administra¬ 
tive  committee,  consisting  of  one  com¬ 
pany  official,  and  two  members  elected 
by  the  employes. 

Mahoney  filed  the  suit  April  22,  chaiig- 
ing  the  pension  plan  owes  him  $4,288  but 
the  money  was  illegally  diverted  to  pay 
his  indebtedness  to  the  company  credit 
union.  Loeb’s  lawyers  have  asked  the 
suit  be  dismissed  on  grounds  Mahoney 
no  longer  has  standing  to  bring  the  suit 
and  that  they  have  tried  to  give  him  his 
pension  money. 

Seagram  Distillers  tap 
mags  over  newspaper 

Seagram  Distillers  Company  will  be 
investing  the  smallest  amount  of  dollars 
in  newspapers  in  some  time  as  a  result  of 
its  intense  investment  in  magazines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mac  Morris,  vicepresident/ 
national  sales  for  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau. 

Seagram  Distillers  reportedly  believes 
it  will  be  covering  the  majority  of  its 
prospects  and  customers  with  good  fre¬ 
quency  through  the  use  of  magazines. 

Other  divisions  of  Joseph  E.  Seagram 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  however,  will  not  be  fol¬ 
lowing  a  similar  strategy  and  during  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year.  1 1  or  more 
brands  will  be  advertised  in  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  up  to  as  many  as  69. 

Bureau  projections  are  that  Joseph  E. 
Seagram  &  Sons  could  invest  over  $5 
million  in  newspapers  in  the  current  fis¬ 
cal  year,  of  which  $1.8  million  will  be  in 
Sunday  supplements. 
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Ohio  lawyers  may  not  use 
artwork  in  newspaper  ads 


Ohio  Supreme  Court  ruled  (November 
28)  that  it  is  okay  for  individual  lawyers 
to  advertise  legal  services  in  print  as  well 
as  radio  and  television  in  a  “dignified 
manner.” 

Gary  Hunt,  director  of  media  relations 
for  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association,  told 
E&P  that  Ohio  is  the  first  state  in  the 
union  to  permit  individual  lawyers  to  ad¬ 
vertise  on  tv.  California  allows  only 
lawyer  groups  to  use  tv.  he  said. 

The  ruling  by  the  High  Court  places 
severe  creative  restrictions  on  the 
lawyers. 

The  Court  said  the  ads  must  be  “pre¬ 
sented  in  a  dignified  manner  without  the 
use  of  drawings,  illustrations,  animation, 
portrayal,  dramatization,  slogans,  music, 
lyrics  or  use  of  pictures,  except  the  use 
of  picture  of  the  advertising  lawyer.” 

Hunt  said  the  Supreme  Court  Discipli¬ 
nary  Council  will  be  responsible  for 
policing  the  ads  to  make  sure  they  con¬ 
form  to  the  new  rules. 

Presently,  he  said,  the  Council  has 
three  ways  to  discipline  lawyers.  Perma¬ 
nent  disbarment  is  the  most  severe 
punishment,  followed  by  indefinite  sus¬ 
pension,  and  public  reprimand,  he  said. 

Ohio  has  about  21,000  lawyers  of 
which  15,000  are  members  of  the  Ohio 
State  bar.  Hunt  said  less  than  12  firms 
have  advertised  and  only  4  have  done  so 
on  a  regular  basis  since  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  cleared  the  way  last  June. 

*  *  * 

Dentists  may  run 
ads  in  Virginia 

On  the  basis  of  the  June  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  saying  lawyers  have  the 
right  to  advertise,  Virginia  Attorney 
General  Anthony  Troy  said  last  week 
that  dentists  may  also  advertise. 

At  the  same  time.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  John  H.  Shenefield,  head  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division, 
warned  the  state  of  Maryland  that  its 
proposed  rules  affecting  lawyer  advertis¬ 
ing  fail  to  meet  guidelines  set  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Troy's  opinion  was  requested  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Delegate  Glenn  McClanan  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  dentist  constituent,  Ronald  L. 
Rosenthal,  who  belongs  to  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  interested  in  getting  rid  of  il¬ 
legal  dentists  who  perform  dental  ser¬ 
vices  at  low  cost  but  without  profes¬ 
sional  training.  By  advertising,  Rosen¬ 
thal  believes,  the  public  can  be  informed 
that  low-cost  dental  service  by  profes¬ 
sionals  is  available. 

“The  principles  expressed  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  are  fully  applicable 
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to  professional  advertising  by  dentists,” 
Troy  ruled. 

The  opinion  does  not  have  the  weight 
of  a  judicial  decision,  however,  and  is 
not  binding  on  a  judge.  Also,  under  cur¬ 
rent  Virginia  law,  the  state  Board  of  Den¬ 
tistry  has  the  power  to  revoke  or  sus¬ 
pend  dentist’s  licenses  if  they  advertise, 
although  the  Board  is  drafting  legislation 
for  consideration  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  that  would  allow  dentist  advertising 
under  certain  conditions. 

Advertising  by  dentists  is  also  an  issue 
in  Maryland,  where  Attorney  General 
Francis  B.  Burch  is  expected  soon  to 
release  a  legal  opinion  on  the  matter. 

As  of  now,  Maryland  specifically  pro¬ 
hibits  dentists  from  advertising. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  Dr.  Sidney 
Burnett,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  a 
few  Maryland  dentists  are  advertising 
now  in  Maryland  and  Washington  news¬ 
papers. 

“They  are  really  testing  the  law,”  Dr. 
Burnett  said,  adding  that  the  American 
Dental  Association  has  asked  that  any 
prosecution  be  withheld  until  an  official 
opinion  from  the  Attorney  General  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

Advertising  by  physicians  is  an  issue 
also  being  discussed  in  both  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Medical  Society 
of  Virginia  said  that  everyone  is  studying 
the  lawyer  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  try  and  determine  what’s  legal 
for  doctors.  Four  months  ago  an  article 
in  the  American  Medical  News,  an 
American  Medical  Association  publica¬ 
tion,  endorsed  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
on  lawyers  and  stated  that  physicians, 
like  attorneys,  can  advertise  but  cannot 
solicit  patients. 

At  present,  Maryland  physicians  may 
not  advertise  their  fees,  according  to 
John  Sargeant,  executive  director  of  the 
Maryland  Medical  Society.  He  added, 
however,  that  there  are  regulations  in 
draft  form  that  would  modify  the  restric¬ 
tions. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Shene- 
field’s  warning  regarding  Maryland’s 
proposed  restrictions  on  lawyer  advertis¬ 
ing  came  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  Court  of  Appeals  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules,  which  drafted  the  restric¬ 
tions. 

A  provision  of  the  proposal  to  which 
Shenefield  especially  objected  would 
allow  lawyer  advertising  only  of 
maximum  fees  for  services  instead  of  the 
minimum  fees  that  were  specifically  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  rules  committee  said  this  restric¬ 


tion  was  put  in  to  stop  lawyers  from 
using  “bait  and  switch’’  tactics  but 
Shenefield  said  that  such  an  approach 
was  out  of  proportion  to  any  conceivable 
problem  that  may  arise  in  this  area. 

“An  important  objective  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Shenefield  wrote,  “is  to  let  the  con¬ 
sumer  know  that  a  product  or  a  service  is 
available  at  a  price  the  consumer  will 
find  attractive.  Advertising  only 
maximum  fees  would  be  inconsistent 
with  that  objective.” 

Shenefield  also  criticized  the  makeup  of 
the  Maryland  court’s  rules  committee, 
most  of  whose  members  are  practicing 
attorneys,  for  having  a  conflict  of  inter¬ 
est  on  the  issue  because  their  commer¬ 
cial  and  economic  interests  may  be  di¬ 
rectly  affected  by  what  recom¬ 
mendations  they  make. 


Deaths _ 

Peter  M.  Kelly,  38,  Colorado- 
Wyoming  news  editor  for  United  Press 
International;  with  UPI  since  1963; 
November  18. 

9|e  ♦  9|c 

Tamsen  Jo  Manning,  22,  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger  and  granddaughter  of  car¬ 
toonist  A1  Capp;  killed  in  a  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  in  New  York  City;  November  23. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bea  Jones,  69,  former  garden  editor  of 
Newsday,  Long  Island,  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Garden  Writers  Association 
of  America;  November  26. 

9|e  sic  9|C 

Mildred  Maler  Geare,  89,  an  early 
advocate  of  women’s  rights  and  one  of 
the  first  women  to  report  a  presidential 
convention;  women’s  editor  of  the  old 
Baltimore  Post  in  a  job  she  held  for  45 
years  as  the  newspaper  became  the 
News-Post  and  finally  the  News- 
American;  November  26. 

3ie  ^  9K 

Charles  A.  S.  Freeman,  87,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  four  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  the  former  Olean 
Herald,  Rochester  Times-Union, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and 
Newburgh  News;  November  23. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  E.  Staubach,  54,  a  former 
Newsday,  Long  Island  circulation  de¬ 
partment  executive  for  29  years  until  re¬ 
tirement  in  1974  later  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Coffeyville  (Kans.)  Journal; 
November  14. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Amos  Puck  Chun,  83,  photographer  for 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  for  more  than 
50  years;  given  the  title  of  “photographer 
emeritus”  by  the  newspaper  when  he  re¬ 
tired  for  the  first  time  in  1%2;  returned  to 
work  until  1%8;  only  Chinese  accredited 
as  a  U.S.  war  correspondent  during 
World  War  11;  October  25. 
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Court  refuses  review  of  libel  cases 


Bigamy  lawsuit 
ruling  absolves 
daily  of  libel 

Watertown  (S.D.)  Public  Opinion  won 
(November  17)  a  summary  judgment  in 
an  alleged  invasion  of  privacy  lawsuit  in 
which  the  newspaper  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  John  R.  Lowrie,  were  charged. 

Lowrie  obtained  a  story  which  was 
published  in  the  newspaper  in 
November,  1976,  revealing  that  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Development  Director  for  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  had  two  wives  and 
families — one  living  in  Pierre  and  the 
other  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Patricia  Martin,  one  of  the  wives, 
brought  a  $3,500,000  lawsuit  in  which 
she  alleged  invasion  of  privacy  and  con¬ 
tended  she  was  libeled  by  the  news 
story. 

Circuit  Judge  Thomas  G.  Ries  held, 
however,  that  Martin  was  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  and  Mrs.  Martin  thereby  became  a 
public  figure.  The  judge  said  a  news 
story  about  a  “bigamous  marriage  of  a 
public  official  is  an  area  of  legitimate 
public  interest  and  is  not  an  unreasona¬ 
ble  intrusion  of  plaintiff  s  private  life.” 

Martin  died  Oct.  16,  1976,  and  Lowrie 
learned  shortly  thereafter  that  he  had 
kept  two  wives  and  two  families,  one  in 
Pierre  and  the  other  in  Sioux  Falls.  He 
telephoned  Patricia  Martin,  the  Sioux 
Falls  wife,  to  verify  the  situation  and 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  comment  if 
she  wished  to  do  so. 

The  telephone  call  was  recorded  on 
tape  and  Mrs.  Martin's  comments  were 
taken  directly  from  that  record. 

Following  publication  of  the  story  and 
others  relating  to  the  Martin  marriages, 
Mrs.  Martin  alleged  her  privacy  had  been 
invaded  and  she  had  been  libeled  by  the 
publication  of  untrue  and  defamatory 
material.  This  was  denied  by  the  news¬ 
paper  and  Lowrie. 

Responding  to  the  defendants'  motion 
for  a  summary  judgment  in  their  favor, 
Mrs.  Martin's  attorney,  Steve  Jorgen¬ 
son,  Sioux  Falls,  said  there  was  reason 
to  believe  the  tape  of  the  telephone  con¬ 
versation  had  been  altered.  He  also  con¬ 
tended  that  Mrs.  Martin  was  misquoted. 

Judge  Ries  ruled  in  the  summary 
judgment,  however,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
failed  to  establish  a  genuine  issue  of  fact 
for  trial. 

Of  the  plaintiff  s  contention  that  the 
tape  had  been  altered — an  argument  de¬ 
nied  by  the  defendants — and  that  Mrs. 
Martin  was  not  accurately  quoted.  Judge 
Ries'  memorandum  opinion  said  the 
plaintiff  had  not  “set  forth  any  facts 
showing  that  there  is  a  genuine  issue  for 
trial  or  deny  that  the  quotes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  were  false  or  defamatory  so  there 
is  no  genuine  issue  as  regards  the  libel 
cause  of  action. 
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United  States  Supreme  Court  this 
week  refused  to  disturb  lower  court  rul¬ 
ings  in  two  libel  cases  in  which  public 
officials  were  unsuccessful  in  efforts  to 
collect  damages  from  publications  that 
allegedly  libeled  them  maliciously. 

The  Supreme  Court  left  standing  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
was  not  liable  for  an  article  inadvertently 
attributing  to  the  wrong  city  councilwo- 
man  a  statement  that  she  had  two  abor¬ 
tions. 

Despite  a  retraction  by  the  newspaper, 
the  legislator  said  she  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  many  abusive  and  obscene  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  The  mistake  in  the  story  was 
made  by  a  rewriteman. 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court,  revers¬ 
ing  a  $7,000  damage  award,  said  the  re- 


■■  Without  a  falsehood,  there  can  be  no 
defamation.” 

Judge  Ries'  memorandum  opinion 
noted  that  in  the  course  of  opposing  the 
defendants'  motion  for  a  summary  judg¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Martin's  attorney  asked  for  a 
continuance  because  he  was  unable  to 
contact  her. 

Following  Martin's  death,  it  developed 
that  his  dual  life  included  a  wife  and  four 
children  living  in  Pierre,  and  a  second 
wife  and  a  family  of  five  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Lowrie  said  it  is  possible  that  Mrs. 
Martin's  attorney  could  appeal  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  decision  to  the  S.D.  Supreme 
Court. 

Tony  Insolia 
promoted  to 
exec  editor 

Anthony  E.  Insolia,  managing  editor 
for  operations  of  Newsday  since  1970, 
will  become  executive  editor  effective 
January  1.  1978,  editor  David  Laventhol 
announced  this  week. 

At  the  same  time,  Lou  Schwartz,  who 
has  been  managing  editor  for  special  sec¬ 
tions  since  1970,  will  take  on  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  news,  sports  and  feature  products, 
as  the  sole  managing  editor. 

In  his  new  post,  Insolia  will  direct 
Newsday's  7-day  editorial  content  and 
will  be  responsible  for  administration  of 
the  editorial  department.  Editorial/ 
Viewpoints  page  will  continue  under  di¬ 
rection  of  associate  editor,  William  Sex¬ 
ton.  Both  insolia  and  Sexton  will  report 
to  Laventhol.  Schwartz  will  report  to  In¬ 
solia. 

The  reorganization,  Laventhol  said, 
was  brought  about  by  the  resignation  of 
Don  Forst,  managing  editor  for  news 
coverage.  Forst  is  leaving  Newsday  to 
become  executive  editor  of  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner. 


porter  was  unaware  of  the  error  in  his 
story  and  that  the  councilwoman  had 
failed  to  show  actual  malice. 

The  High  Court  also  refused  to  review 
a  decision  denying  $5  million  damages  to 
Dominic  S.  Rinaldi,  a  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  who  had  been 
identified  as  “probably”  corrupt  in  a 
book  by  Jack  Newfield,  an  editor  of  the 
Village  Voice. 

The  book  consisted  mainly  of  articles 
from  the  newspaper  that  termed  Rinaldi 
“suspiciously  lenient”  in  sentencing  her¬ 
oin  dealers  and  organized  crime  figures. 
After  Rinaldi  was  indicted,  but  before  he 
was  acquitted,  a  footnote  was  added  to 
the  book  which  described  the  judge  as 
“probably  corrupt.” 
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Newspapers  ask  readers 
if  stories  are  accurate 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Borrowing  a  display  ad  from  the  An¬ 
napolis  (Md.)  Evening  Capital,  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.i.)  Home  News  started  tell¬ 
ing  its  readers  November  20  in  bold  type 
in  a  five-column  by  12-inch  space:  “We 
Want  to  Be  Fair.”  The  second  ad — 
designed  to  improve  the  newspaper's 
credibility — ran  the  following  Sunday 
(November  27),  and  beginning  on 
November  30,  executive  editor  Robert 
E.  Rhodes  plans  to  run  the  “Accuracy 
Ad”  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday. 

Rhodes  derived  this  idea  to  maintain 
better  relations  with  the  New  Brunswick 
reading  public  from  his  friend  Edward 
Casey,  executive  editor  of  the  Annapolis 
Capital.  Casey  had  reported  the  success 
of  the  ad  in  an  APME  committee  release. 
The  Capital  has  been  running  the  ad  for 
about  seven  years.  “It’s  just  a  vehicle  to 
give  readers  a  way  to  express  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  inaccuracy  of  a  news 
item,”  Casey  says. 

“Having  it  has  created  a  lot  of  good¬ 
will  in  the  community.  People  do  talk 
about  it,”  Casey  added.  The  idea  was 
started  by  Capital  publisher  Philip  Merrill 
in  1970,  a  year  before  Casey  came  to  the 
Capital. 

Several  years  ago  the  Capital  ran  the 
accuracy  ad  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
but  lately,  at  best,  it  runs  once  a  week, 
says  Casey.  “We  don’t  get  as  many  re¬ 
sponses  any  more,  and  1  honestly  don’t 
know  the  reason.  Hopefully,  maybe  we 
don’t  make  as  many  mistakes,  and  the 
readers  do  not  have  as  much  to  criticize. 
And  maybe  we  have  been  running  it  so 
long.” 

The  Capital  uses  the  ad  as  a  filler  when 
a  paid  ad  does  not  come  in.  “The  display 
ad  is  good  because  it  encourages  the 
reader  to  clip  out  story  which  concerns 
them.”  Casey  says  he  personally 
answers  each  response  the  newspaper 
gets  from  the  accuracy  display  ad.  “I 
always  send  back  a  letter  thanking  the 
reader  for  writing.  And  if  their  sugges¬ 
tion  is  not  feasible,  1  give  an  explanation 
.  .  .  We  correct  everything  just  as  soon 
as  we  find  out  something  is  wrong.” 
Casey  says  the  corrections  appear  on  the 
same  page  and  in  just  as  prominent  a 
position  as  the  original  story  was  given. 
And  many  times  the  same  size  headline 
is  used  for  a  correction,  he  says. 

While  the  Home  News  and  the  An¬ 
napolis  Capital  print  the  questions  about 
the  accuracy  of  the  stories  in  the  news¬ 
paper  through  the  use  of  the  display  ad, 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  send  out  accuracy  question¬ 
naires  every  week  only  to  persons  men¬ 


tioned  in  specific  news  stories.  Bill 
Cento,  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  since  October  1,  said  the  St. 
Paul  newspaper  started  sending  out  these 
forms  three  years  ago  when  he  was  om¬ 
budsman  of  both  newspapers.  He  also 
was  serving  as  graphics  editor  and  previ¬ 
ously  was  Sunday  editor. 

Cento  said  around  600-700  forms  per 
year  are  sent  to  readers  of  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers.  Before  three  years  ago. 
Cento  said  the  newspapers  had  sent  out 
the  forms  sporadically,  but  he  organized 
it  and  put  the  system  on  a  regular  basis. 
One  of  the  managing  editors  of  the  St. 
Paul  newspaper  had  brought  the  idea 
back  “many  moons  ago”  from  an 
American  Press  institute  Conference. 

The  forms  are  sent  by  Cento  and  by 
Don  O’Grady,  managing  editor  of  the 
Pioneer  Press,  to  persons  mentioned  in 
15  local  stories  picked  out  during  the 
week  for  testing  accuracy.  “We  are  in 
the  range  of  90%  accurate  in  the  various 


questions,”  says  Cento.  Many  of  the 
10%  who  complain  are  “nitpicking,” 
Cento  said.  The  serious  complaints  get 
corrected:  they  go  to  the  editors  and 
there  is  feedback  with  the  reporters. 
Cento  said.  A  correction  appears  in  the 
newspaper  if  it  is  warranted,  he  said. 

“We  frequently  get  favorable  com¬ 
ments  from  people  we  check  out.  You 
often  get  a  positive  feedback.” 

The  St.  Paul  newspapers  ask  the  per¬ 
sons  mentioned  in  the  stories  checked 
out  if  the  facts  are  correct,  and  if  not, 
what  are  the  errors.  The  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  questioned,  and  if  they  are 
not  correct,  the  right  ones  are  requested. 
Was  the  story  complete?  If  not,  please 
explain.  Is  the  headline  accurate  and 
fair?  If  not,  please  explain.  And  the 
eighth  question,  the  St.  Paul  newspapers 
want  to  know  from  these  select  persons 
is  what  type  of  news  or  features  do  they 
find  most  interesting  or  helpful. 

“We  try  to  pick  stories  where  there  is 
a  controversy  or  where  there  are  two 
sides  in  an  issue.  We  try  to  pick  stories 
written  on  deadline,”  says  Cento.  He 
said  the  full  range  of  content  is  tested 
from  general  news  stories,  to  sports, 
family  stories  in  the  “Trend”  section  and 
business  stories. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 


We  Want  To 
Be  Fair 

The  Home  News  prides  itself  on  its  reputation  for  accuracy  and  ,  . 
fairness. 

When  we  do  make  a  mistake,  wt  nuke  a  correction  as  soon  as  possible,  and  print 
that  correction  always  in  the  same  place  so  people  can  become  used  to  looking  for  it  — 
on  page  3  rylit  near  the  lottery  number. 

Sometimes  we  make  a  mistake  and  we  don't  know  we  have  made  it.  That's  what 
this  advertisement  is  meant  to  correct. 

We  are  asking  you  to  help  by  pointing  out  mistakes  we  have  made  in  stories  which 
may  concern  you  and  letting  us  know  about  them  via  the  accompanying  coupon.  We 
also  would  Tike  you  to  share  with  us  any  ideas  you  may  have  as  to  now  we  can  improve 
our  performance. 

This  advertisement  will  be  run  in  The  Home  News  on  a  rnular  basis  as  a  standing 
invitation  for  our  readers  to  help  us  keep  the  record  clear  andtair.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  yoa 

1.  Are  the  lacts  m  Vei  story  correct?™. . . . . 


2.  nr 


PkeiM  Clip  The  Story 
And  AttKh  Htrt. 


3.  K  tti«  slonr 

4,  If  nof,  ciplam - 


5e  ntMt  any  Kacturac  ci  «  names,  and  addiestes 


6e  B  the  headk'ie  appropriate,  accuratt  tni  fan? .. 
7e  It  not.  please  eiplam . . . 


8.  What  type  of  news  cr  feature  would  you  fmd  mosi  interesting  a 
he?pfjl  t.s  The  Home  News? 


9.  Please  add  any  addttonai  comiTterts  . 


(Optiora!) 

Youf  Name . . 

Address . 

Phone  Number _ 

1^ 


II. ii. .  111.  K.,l 

Pubksiter 

kiu  gLJ.. 

Eiecutnie  Editor 


123  HOW  LANE,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.J.  08903 
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Arbitrator  curtails  talks 
in  Madison  (Wise.)  strike 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  road  to  settlement  is  not  growing 
any  smoother  between  union  strikers  and 
the  Madison  (Wise.)  Capital  Times,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  and  Madison 
Newspapers  Inc.  (E&P-Oct.  15). 

The  latest  detour  occurred  last  week 
when  the  presiding  arbitrator  canceled 
all  negotiations  indefinitely,  reportedly 
declaring  that  “he  was  tired  of  playing 
charades.” 

The  local  International  Typographical 
Union  and  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
Editorial  Employees  Association 
(WSJ-EEA)  called  the  unity  strike  Oc¬ 
tober  1  and  took  three  other  unions  with 
them  in  sympathy. 

The  two  dailies  have  not  missed  an 
issue. 

The  independently  owned  Capital 
Times  has  hired  23  editorial  replace¬ 
ments;  Madison  Newspapers  (MNl), 
which  handles  both  papers’  backroom 
and  advertising  operations,  has  replaced 
all  mailers  and  district  pressmen  mana¬ 
gers,  and  is  following  the  same  proce¬ 
dure  for  the  remaining  striking  pressmen 
and  ITU  members.  The  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  owned  by  Lee  Enterprises,  was 
left  in  good  shape  with  only  40  per  cent 
of  its  editorial  personnel  joining  the  pic¬ 
ket  lines. 

Capital  Times  publisher  and  editor 
Miles  McMillin  said  it  was  “nip  and 
tuck”  around  his  newsroom  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  strike.  A  total  of  45 
Guild  members  walked  out  (11  have 
since  returned). 

“We  were  left  with  five  editors  and  a 
couple  of  supervisors  to  get  this  paper 
out.  They  worked  around  the  clock.” 

They  were  not  alone,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Capital  Times  managing  editor 
Robert  Meloon. 

More  than  ten  editorial  employees 
from  other  Lee  papers  took  two  weeks 
vacation  time  to  staff  the  evening  paper’s 
news  desks. 

“They  had  originally  been  called  in  to 
help  out  the  Lee  owned  State  Journal,” 
Meloon  said.  “But  when  they  saw  that 
the  Journal  had  enough  people  and  we 
were  so  short,  1  guess  they  decided  to 
help  us.” 

After  the  first  week,  McMillin  ordered 
all  Guild  strikers  back  to  work,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  replace  them  if  they  were  not  at 
their  desks  by  October  10. 

He  did  not  go  back  on  his  word. 
Classified  ads  ran  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  other  trade  publications. 
Within  days,  Meloon’s  mail  was 
swamped  with  applications. 

Personnel  experts  were  called  in  from 
several  outside  papers,  including  the 


Washington  Post,  to  assist  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  process.  The  temporary  advisors 
were  paid  for  their  services. 

“We  didn’t  mind  the  Lee  people  work¬ 
ing  for  us.  But  we’re  fiercely  competitive 
papers  and  we  didn’t  want  the  Lee 
people  choosing  our  staff,”  Meloon  told 
E&P. 

“It’s  really  ironic,”  McMillin  said. 
“The  grievances  are  against  the  State 
Journal  and  MNl.  Our  people  (Capital 
Times)  go  out  in  sympathy  and  leave  us 
high  and  dry.  We  had  to  either  put  out  a 
paper  or  be  wiped  out.” 

Capital  Times  and  MNl  replacements 
immediately  became  the  focal  point  of 
negotiation  sessions. 

Unfair  labor  practice  charges  have 
been  filed  against  both  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  MNl  by  the  unions. 
Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
the  strikers  would  be  guaranteed  their 
jobs  back  if  the  charges  were  found 
valid. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
replacements  for  striking  ITU  and 
WSJ-EEA  members  have  not  been  hired. 
These  were  the  two  unions  who  called 
the  strike. 

The  other  three  unions  are  out  in  sym¬ 
pathy  and,  theoretically,  are  not  covered 
by  the  Labor  Act.  The  unions  maintain, 
however,  that  if  the  unfair  labor  charges 
against  MNl  go  through,  they  would  af¬ 
fect  all  five  unions,  since  MNl  publishes 
both  papers  and  is  jointly  owned  by  Lee 
Enterprises  and  the  Capital  Times.  If  this 
were  so,  each  union  would  be  guaranteed 
job  reinstatement. 

McMillin  says  he  has  no  intention  of 
letting  every  striking  Guild  member  re¬ 
turn  to  his  newsroom,  and  swears  he  will 
fight  it  “all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.” 

“The  permanent  replacements  have 
saved  the  paper,”  McMillin  insisted.  “It 
would  be  dead  by  now  if  we  hadn’t  hired 
them.  And  you  can’t  hire  good  people  on 
a  temporary  basis.” 

“It’s  very  unfair,”  Ronald  McCrea,  a 
striking  Capital  Times  news  editor  and 
vicepresident  of  the  local  Guild,  said. 
“McMillin  has  sought  to  make  perma¬ 
nent  replacements  the  settlement  issue 
rather  than  the  contract  itself.  There  are 
only  seven  jobs  left  at  the  Capital  Times 
to  be  filled.  If  we  would  go  back  to  work 
tomorrow,  the  rest  of  us  would  be  on  a 
hiring  list.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  unions’  Sunday 
weekly  the  Press  Connection,  has  de¬ 
clared  war  on  MNl  circulation  figures. 

A  front  page  story  in  its  November  12 
issue  carried  the  findings  of  a  striker- 
conducted  readership  study. 


Results  indicated  that  20.6%  of  those 
readers  who  regularly  subscribed  or 
bought  one  of  the  MNl  papers  before  the 
strike  were  no  longer  doing  so;  71.4%  of 
all  those  questioned  said  they  read  the 
Press  Connection. 

The  survey  followed  a  model  prepared 
by  a  political  scientist  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin.  A  total  of  219  tele¬ 
phone  interviews  were  conducted. 

Capital  Times  and  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  management  called  the  numbers 
“grossly  over-inflated.” 

“We  have  figures,  and  they  do  show 
that  the  strike  is  having  some  effect  on 
circulation,  but  certainly  not  as  much  as 
the  strikers  would  want  you  to  believe,” 
Capital  Times  managing  editor  Meloon 
said. 

Current  MNl  figures,  which  both  pa¬ 
pers  said  are  the  ones  they  submit  to 
ABC,  show  that  between  September  (be¬ 
fore  the  strike  started)  and  mid- 
November,  Capital  Times  circulation  is 
down  about  5.2%.  The  State  Journal’s 
has  dropped  about  1 .8%;  its  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  is  down  1.4%. 

Circulation  decreases  are  not  new  to 
the  Capital  Times,  whose  records  have 
shown  yearly  losses  of  1 ,000  copies  since 
1971. 

Meloon  called  rumors  discussing  the 
sale  of  the  Capital  Times,  “unfounded.” 
He  also  said  that  if  they  were  true,  Lee 
Enterprises  would  not  be  the  paper’s 
next  owner. 

“We  would  prefer  not  to  sell  to  Lee 
because  we  would  like  to  keep  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  city.  That’s  the  whole  reason 
we  got  together  (MNl  was  formed).” 

There  has  been  nothing  quiet  about  the 
support  City  Hall  is  giving  the  strikers.  . 

Madison’s  liberal  mayor,  Paul  Soglin, 
a  former  student  activist  and  Capital 
Times  endorsee,  publicly  canceled  his 
subscription  to  both  papers  the  first 
week  the  labor  dispute  errupted. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  City  Council 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Madisonites 
not  to  “buy  or  read  both  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  and  Capital  Times  until  the 
settlement  had  been  reached”  and  to 
“purchase  and  advertise  in  the  workers’ 
strike  newspaper.” 

The  council  prefaced  the  resolution  by 
indicating  that  the  unions  struck  “be¬ 
cause  they  believed  that  management 
has  refused  to  bargain  in  good  faith  for 
several  months,”  and  that  the  strike 
“has  inhibited  that  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  citizen  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  government.” 

Soglin  has  referred  to  Lee  Enterprises 
as  a  high  profit  operation  with  a  record  of 
automating  at  the  expense  of  people’s 
jobs. 

MNl’s  ITU  work  force  reportedly  has 
been  reduced  from  78  to  21  in  less  than 
five  years  as  a  result  of  the  company’s 
conversion  to  cold  type  and  a  recently 
installed  VTD  system.  Most  of  the  re- 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Guidelines  for  covering 
terrorists  debated 


Hostage  news 
guide  proposed 
by  police  chief 


By  Jane  Levere 

Reporting  of  terrorism  should  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  coverage  of  victims 
and  of  long-range  development  of  ter¬ 
rorist  movements  and  activities,  con¬ 
cluded  the  participants  in  a  conference 
on  “Terrorism  and  the  Media.” 

Held  November  17  at  the  Graduate 
School  and  University  Center  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  the  conference 
was  sponsored  by  C.U. N.Y.’s  Ralph 
Bunche  Institute  on  the  U.N.,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Studies  in  International  Ter¬ 
rorism  at  the  State  University  College  at 
Oneonta,  N.Y.,  the  Louisville  Times  and 
Courier  Journal  and  the  American 
Jewish  Committee. 

A  specialist  in  traumatology.  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  E.  Silverstein,  University  of  Arizona 
College  of  Medicine,  told  the  conference 
that  coverage  of  victims  after  terrorist 
incidents  “takes  the  edge  off  the  inap¬ 
propriate  attention  given  to  the  stylized 
aspects  of  terrorism  and  terrorists.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Silverstein,  this  coverage  also 
helps  the  public  understand  the 
physiological  and  psychological  changes 
brought  on  by  the  victim's  injuries, 
whether  the  victim  has  been  subjected  to 
a  terrorist  crime  or  even  a  mugging. 
“Victim’s  injuries  last  a  long  time,”  he 
explained,  adding,  “Once  a  victim,  al¬ 
ways  a  victim.” 

Silverstein  predicted  the  coming  of  the 
“big  bang,’’  i.e.,  biological  warfare. 
Journalists  should  be  specially  instructed 
on  the  medical  factors  involved  in  com¬ 
batting  this  warfare,  he  said,  so  they  can 
provide  the  public  with  “an  early  warn¬ 
ing  and  an  adequate  assessment  of  what 
the  big  bang  can  do.”  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  press  do  more  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  on  minor  mass  casualties 
such  as  floods. 

David  Anable  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  called  for  the  education  of  jour¬ 
nalists  assigned  to  on-site  coverage  of 
terrorist  events.  Too  many  journalists 
are  unfamiliar  with  terrorist  groups  and 
how  psychologists  and  police  deal  with 
them,  he  claimed,  and  this  lack  of 
knowledge  prevents  the  production  of 
balanced  coverage.  It  is  particularly 
dangerous  when  TV  and  radio  journalists 
are  ignorant  in  these  areas,  he  stated, 
because  “they  cannot  observe  (terrorist 
activities)  without  affecting  (them).  At 
that  point  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
self-discipline,”  he  suggested. 

The  print  media,  Anable  asserted, 
must  take  it  upon  themselves  to  inform 
the  public,  in  non-crisis  periods,  of  the 
terrorist  process.  “If  people  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  terrorist  is  trying  to 


do,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
scared  by  the  illusion  of  power  the  ter¬ 
rorist  tries  to  create,”  he  said. 

Anable  also  raised  the  possibility  that 
as  terrorism  increases  to  the  scale  of  in¬ 
ternational  warfare,  restraints  such  as 
those  imposed  during  periods  of  actual 
declared  war  might  be  placed  on  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Another  controversial  topic  was  the 
imposition  of  guidelines  on  media  cover¬ 
ing  terrorist  events.  Charles  Fenyvesi, 
editor  of  the  National  Jewish  Monthly 
and  one  of  the  hostages  held  by  the  Ha- 
nafi  Muslims  in  Washington,  D.C.  last 
March,  called  regulation  “the  key  word. 

I  personally  deplore  the  siege  mentality 
and  am  against  government  regulation  of 
the  press,  but  (in  terrorist  situations)  the 
concern  for  life  should  be  absolute.  The 
right  to  know  is  not,”  he  stated. 

Ann  Weill  Tuckerman,  U.N.  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Agence  France  Presse,  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  the  differing  needs 
for  guidelines  of  the  print  and  electronic 
press;  newspapers’  deadlines  enable 
them  to  put  terrorist  news  in  greater 
perspective  than  TV  and  radio,  reporting 
live  from  the  scene,  she  said.  Guidelines 
‘as  strict  as  possible”  defining  content 
and  frequency  of  electronic  broadcasts 
were  her  recommendation. 

Opposing  such  guidelines  was 
Leonard  Downie,  Jr.,  assistant  managing 
editor/metro  of  the  Washington  Post, 
whose  Hanafi  coverage  Fenyvesi  singled 
out  for  praise.  Downie  said  his  paper 

(Continued  on  page  35) 


Washington,  D.C.  police  chief  Mau¬ 
rice  Cullinane  proposed  this  week  that 
police  and  the  news  media  sign  a 
“mutual  agreement”  limiting  coverage 
of  terrorist  situations. 

Cullinane,  whose  department  helped 
negotiate  the  release  of  hostages  during 
the  Hanafi  Muslim  siege  last  March,  said 
he  would  involve  the  public  and  the 
media  in  drawing  up  the  agreement. 

The  proposed  measures,  described  by 
Cullinane  as  “raw”  and  “flexible,”  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Agreement  by  the  police  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  “broadcast  area”  and  separate 
“news  media  command  center”  near  the 
scene  of  a  terrorist  incident  but  “apart 
from  a  regular  police  line.” 

2.  Briefings  to  the  media  by  the 
“actual  police  negotiator”  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  “if  circumstances  allow.” 

3.  Agreement  by  the  media  not  to 
telephone  a  hostage  taker;  immediate 
notification  of  the  police  by  reporters  of 
any  calls  from  hostage  takers;  no  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  conversations  “without 
first  conferring  with  the  police  negotia¬ 
tor  for  advice.” 

4.  Limited  use  of  live  telecasting  with 
“no  close-ups  of  the  actual  windows 
where  police  officers  may  be  stationed.” 

5.  No  identification  by  media  of 
groups  claiming  responsibility  for  bomb¬ 
ings;  no  speculation  on  what  might  be 
happening,  with  reports  confined  only  to 
facts  released  by  the  police. 

6.  Limitation  of  details  of  terrorist 
acts  so  there  is  no  provision  of  a  “how¬ 
to”  guide  for  terrorists  or  portrayal  of 
the  hostage  takers  as  heroes. 
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AN  PA  scores  proposed 
$30  tax  on  newsprint 


Proposals  to  place  a  federal  solid 
waste  product  charge  of  approximately 
$30  a  ton  on  newsprint  and  all  other 
paper  and  packaging  materials  were  op¬ 
posed  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

AN  PA  said  such  a  tax  on  newsprint 
“could  impede  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and 
information  in  a  country  dedicated  to  and 
dependent  upon  such  free  and  open  ex¬ 
change,”  and  would  be  an  inflationary 
burden  on  consumers. 

AN  PA  stated  its  opposition  in  tes¬ 
timony  (December  1)  to  the  cabinet-level 
Resource  Conservation  Committee 
which  is  considering  a  number  of  propo¬ 
sals  for  a  federal  solid  waste  product 
charge,  including  one  offered  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  S  1281  by  Sen.  Gary  Hart 
(Colo.) 

Specifically,  ANPA  opposed  the  solid 
waste  product  charge  scheme  because: 

•  “it  would  threaten  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  ideas  through  the  timely 
publication  of  newspapers  by  imposing  a 
crippling  $30  per  ton  tax  on  newspapers’ 
principal  material,  newsprint,  and  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  possibility  of  shortages  in 
vital  newsprint  supply. 

•  “It  would  be  an  inflationary  tax,  the 
burden  of  which  would  fall  largely  on 
consumers. 

•  “It  wou^d  be  a  discriminatory  tax, 
affecting  the  paper  industry  almost  ex¬ 
clusively. 

•  “It  would  be  regressive,  taxing 
most  severely  those  least  able  to  pay. 

•  “It  would  be  inequitable,  taxing 
those  persons  who  recycle  their  waste  on 
the  same  basis  as  it  would  tax  those  who 
do  not,  and  charging  taxpayers  twice  for 
the  same  service. 

•  “It  would  be  unworkable;  it  not 
only  lacks  incentives,  it  contains  disin¬ 
centives.” 

ANPA,  said  its  1,274  member  news¬ 
papers  long  have  been  involved  in  efforts 
to  address  solid  waste  disposal  chal¬ 
lenges.  One  of  its  members.  Media  Gen¬ 
eral,  owns  Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  re-cycled  newsprint. 

The  federal  government  could  and 
should  provide  the  localities  with  exper¬ 
tise,  information — and  even  tax  incen¬ 
tives  for  resource  recovery  and 
recycling — but  it  must  resist  injecting  it¬ 
self  into  local  situations  with  offers  of 
Band-aids  and  bureaucracy  in  place  of 
substantive  assistance,”  ANPA  said. 

The  testimony  noted  that  a  tax  on 
newsprint  “would  be  counter  to  past 
federal  government  action  which  has 
recognized  the  link  between  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  supply  of  newsprint  and  the  cent¬ 
ral  rote  of  newspapers  in  maintaining  a 


free  press  and  a  free  society.” 

ANPA  said  that  much  of  the  tax  on 
newsprint  would  have  to  be  passed  along 
to  the  consumer  because  newsprint, 
which  accounts  for  15-40%  of  newspaper 
operating  costs,  has  more  than  doubled 
in  price  since  1970.  In  most  cases  today 
the  consumer’s  price  for  a  single  copy  of 
the  newspaper  does  not  even  cover  the 
cost  of  the  newsprint  on  which  it  is 
printed. 

The  proposed  tax  also  would  be  in¬ 
flationary,  ANPA  said.  “Applied  at  the 
point  of  production,  such  a  tax — even  if 
only  partially  passed  on  by  the 
producer — would  multiply  rapidly  as  it 
moves  through  the  distribution  chain  be¬ 
fore  finally  falling  on  the  consumer.” 

The  American  Paper  Institute  has 
estimated  that  the  tax  would  cost  the 
paper  industry  $2.6  billion.  But  by  the 
time  that  portion  of  the  tax  which  could 
not  be  absorbed  was  passed  through,  the 
ultimate  cost  to  consumers  would  be 
nearly  $5  billion. 

“The  Carter  Administration  and  its 
economists  are  on  record  almost  daily 
with  the  opinion  that  tax  cuts  are  needed 
early  in  1978  to  spur  economic  recov¬ 
ery,”  ANPA’s  testimony  noted.  “A  tax 
like  the  proposed  product  charge,  which 
would  take  billions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
consumer’s  pockets,  hardly  seems  con¬ 
sistent.” 

ANPA  added,  “The  logic  seems 
strained  in  view  of  the  fact  that  paper  is 
biodegradable  and  other  exempt  material 
(in  the  proposals)  is  not  and  that  paper 
comes  from  trees,  a  renewable,  solar- 
powered  resource,  and  other  exempt 
materials  are  not  renewable.” 


The  association  stressed  that  nearly 
one-third  of  all  newspapers  published  in 
the  U.S.  are  recovered  through  recycling 
or  re-use.  The  estimated  3,240,000  tons 
of  waste  newspapers  recovered  in  1977 
is  1%  more  than  the  previous  year  and 
nearly  10%  more  than  in  1%9,  ANPA 
said. 

Best  school  papers 
picked  by  ANPA-NSPA 

Five  high  school  newspapers  have 
been  named  winners  of  the  1977 
Pacemaker  Awards,  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  National  Scholastic 
Press  Association. 

Winners  by  category: 

Newspapers  published  weekly — The 
Tower,  Grosse  Point  South  High  School, 
Grosse  Point,  Mich. 

Newspapers  published  twice 
monthly — The  Statesman,  Wilson  High 
School,  Portland,  Ore.  (Also  a  winner 
last  year). 

Newspapers  published  monthly — DC 
Jet,  D.C.  Everest  Senior  High  School, 
Schofield,  Wisconsin. 

Newspapers  printed  by  students  and 
mimeographed  newspapers — Reflector 
News,  Jackson  High  School,  Jackson, 
Mich.  (Also  a  winner  last  year.) 

Newsmagazines — The  Owl,  Warren 
Central  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Weld  highway 

The  1978  session  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Legislature  is  to  be  asked  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ella  T.  Grasso  to  name  the  section 
of  Route  72  that  passes  through  New  Brit¬ 
ain  “the  Gardner  C.  Weld  Highway,”  in 
memory  of  the  president  of  the  New  Brit¬ 
ain  (Conn.)  Herald  who  died  October 
15. 
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London  hotel 

installs 

Teletext 

Inter-Continental  Portman  Hotel  in 
London  has  installed  Teletext  tv  receiv¬ 
ers  in  guest  rooms. 

Teletext  is  a  system  which  allows  one 
to  see  on  a  tv  screen,  in  color,  any  one  of 
500  “information  pages”  including  stock 
market  quotations,  foreign  exchange 
rates,  corporate,  domestic  or  foreign 
news  items,  weather  forecasts,  road 
travel  conditions,  theater  listings  or 
horse  racing  results.  The  viewer  selects 
which  ever  page  he  wants  with  a  walkie- 
talkie  size  push  button  selector  after  see¬ 
ing  an  index. 

The  Portman  is  the  first  hotel  to  offer 
this  new  communications  system  in  its 
rooms  and  the  installation  is  the  first 
large  scale  application  of  Teletext.  The 
Portman  put  the  Teletext  sets  in  as  a 
special  feature  for  business  travelers 
who  want  instant  information  on  a  broad 
range  of  subjects,  says  its  general  man¬ 
ager  Michel  Favre.  The  Portman  is  one 
of  77  Inter-Continental  hotels  situated 
throughout  the  world. 

Not  only  does  Teletext  allow  choice  of 
information  pages,  but  the  information 
can  be  superimposed  over  a  regular  tv 
picture.  Pages  can  be  locked  in  for  closer 


study  or  repeated  if  necessary.  If  the 
news  headline,  or  several  other  pages, 
are  selected,  information  updates  auto¬ 
matically  come  on  to  the  screen. 

The  information  displayed  on  the 
screens  of  the  Teletext  sets  in  the 
Portman  is  compiled,  edited  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  broadcast  by  special  editors  at 
the  two  BBC  networks  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  network  ITV.  It  is  fed  into  regular 
tv  broadcast  signals  as  code  carried  in 
the  “vertical  interval,”  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  bottom  of  one  picture  and  the 
top  of  the  next. 

A  computer  in  the  Teletext  set  trans¬ 
lates  the  code  into  displays  of  letters, 
numbers  and  symbols  filling  the  entire 
screen. 

Teletext  was  developed  by  BBC  and 
the  Independent  Broadcasting  Authority 
with  encouragement  from  the  British 
Home  Office.  The  two  networks  both 
use  Teletext  transmission  between  their 
regional  offices  for  what  amounts  to 
interoffice  memos.  BBC  calls  its  system 
CEEFAX.  ITV  calls  it  ORACLE,  an  ac¬ 
ronym  for  Optimal  Reception  of 
Announcements  by  Coded  Line  Elec¬ 
tronics. 

Teletext  differs  markedly  from  the 
closed  circuit  tv  news  and  information 
programs  available  in  the  U.S.  because 
the  viewer  can  select  exactly  what  in¬ 
formation  he  wants  to  see  and  can  see  it 
at  the  same  time  as  a  regular  program. 

In  the  U.S.  at  present,  the  vertical 


interval  is  used  only  for  the  transmission 
of  coded  information  for  automatic  tv  set 
tuning.  The  Public  Broadcasting  System 
is  studying  the  possibility  of  using  the 
vertical  interval  as  a  carrier  of  code 
which  when  decoded  would  produce 
captions  superimposed  on  programming 
material  to  assist  the  deaf. 

The  basic  technology  which  makes 
Teletext  possible  will  be  put  to  a  wide 
scale  test  in  1978  when  the  British  Post 
Office  begins  limited  use  of  Viewdata.  In 
this  system,  patrons  call  the  Viewdata 
Computer  Center  on  a  telephone  linked 
to  their  tv  sets.  Having  established  con¬ 
tact  with  the  computer,  they  then  select 
the  information  pages  they  wish  to  see 
using  a  small  hand  held  programmer. 

About  1000  persons  will  be  involved  in 
the  Viewdata  test  and  the  Post  Office 
anticipates  that  it  could  be  offered  as  a 
regular  public  service  early  in  the  1980s. 

Wins  Bruner  award 

Barbara  Redding,  health  and  medical 
reporter  for  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has 
been  awarded  the  1977  Ray  Bruner  Sci¬ 
ence  Writing  Fellowship  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Public  Health  Association.  The  fel¬ 
lowship,  which  is  sponsored  by  Lederle 
Laboratories,  is  named  after  the  late  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  Redding 
received  a  portable  typewriter,  and  a 
plaque,  as  well  as  travel  and  living  ex¬ 
penses  during  the  5-day  AHPA  annual 
meeting. 


Should  Government  Sell 
Auto  Insurance? 


With  auto  insurance  rates  high  and  coverage 
hard  to  get  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
suggestions  are  being  heard  that  state 
government  should  sell  auto  insurance. 
Government  auto  insurance  plans  have  already 
been  tried  in  Maryland  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan.  Manitoba,  and 
British  Columbia.  The  results  of  these  efforts  are 
spelled  out  in  State  Farm’s  Insurance 
Backgrounder  on  “Government  As  An  Auto 
Insurer." 

We  have  Insurance  Backgrounders  on  other 
insurance-related  topics  of  interest  to  the  news 
media.  Once  you’re  on  our  mailing  list,  we  ll 
send  you  new  ones  as  they’re  published.  For 
this  free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625  or 

Insurance  Backgrounders 

Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile 
Insurance  Company 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington.  IL  61701 


write  to: 
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New  York  News  publisher 
to  keynote  INAE  meeting 


The  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Annual  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence  Program  plans  are  now  complete, 
according  to  program  chairman  Thomas 
R.  Gormley,  assistant  to  the  advertising 
director,  Cincinnati  Post.  Meeting  site  is 
the  Peachtree  Plaza  Hotel  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  for  the  January  29- February  1, 
1978  Convention.  INAE  president  Dean 
R.  Bartee,  vicepresident/sales  &  market¬ 
ing,  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News,  will 
preside. 

Theme  for  the  conference  is  “News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Takes  YOU  To  The 
Top!”  Keynoting  the  program  at  the 
traditional  Monday,  January  30  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Breakfast  will  be  Winfield  H. 
James,  publisher.  New  York  News. 

Jackson  W.  Tarver,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  will 
welcome  INAE’ers  to  the  city.  Also  on 
Monday  morning  will  be  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  including  the  election  of 
INAE  officers  and  directors  for  1978. 

Additionally,  Monday  morning’s  ses¬ 
sion  will  showcase  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  activities,  led  by  Jack 
Kauffman,  president.  Otto  Silha,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 


une,  will  present  a  progress  report  on  the 
Newspaper  Readership  Council  project, 
and  Dick  Tullar,  advertising  director. 
Bob  Landis,  retail  advertising  manager, 
and  Bert  Winrow,  general  advertising 
manager,  all  of  the  San  Diepo  Union- 
Tribune,  will  present  the  paper’s  “com¬ 
batting  electronic  media”  program. 

INAE’s  Monday  luncheon  speaker 
will  be  David  C.  Garrett,  Jr.,  president  of 
Delta  Air  Lines. 

The  afternoon  sessions  open  with 
“Marketing  Minutes,”  coordinated  by 
Phil  deMontmollin,  vicepresident/sales 
and  marketing,  Macon  Telegraph  & 
News.  Completing  the  afternoon’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  two-hour  panel  on  “Maximiz¬ 
ing  Your  Marketing  Impact,”  moderated 
by  Leo  Kubiet,  advertising  director,  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Independent. 

Tuesday’s  first  session  features 
INAE’s  Sales  Training  Committee 
Chairman,  Thomas  J.  McCarthy,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant.  The  Spectator,  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  He  will  premiere  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  new  film,  “Prepare  Like  A  Pro,” 
as  well  as  the  new.  Jointly  developed 
INAE/NAB  copy  and  layout  course. 
Also  on  Tuesday  morning;  Co-op  panel 


Now  there^s  apowerftil  new  way 
to  sell  Bu&ilo  on  Sunday. 


The  News  -  the  paper 
that  has  the  best 
market  coverage  in  the 
Buffalo  ADI,  Monday 
through  Saturday  - 
has  introduced  a  new 
Sunday  edition. 

The  Sunday  News  is 
full  of  the  kinds  of 
features  that  really 
draw  readers.  And 
/ve're  confident  it  will 


reach  a  lot  more  of 
the  people  who  want 
to  buy  the  products 
you’re  selling. 

Get  in  on  one  of  the 
most  exciting  media 
opportunities  now 
available  in  Buffalo; 
The  News,  every  day 
of  the  year.  For  more 
information,  call  Hugh 
G.  Monaghan  at 
(716)  849-3422. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


One  News  Plaza,  Buffalo,  New  York 
Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


SMI 


discussion,  James  Marchal,  INAE  Co-op 
Advertising  Committee  chairman  and 
advertising  director,  Lousiville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  and  Frank  Hennes¬ 
sey,  vicepresident/cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing,  NAB;  Canadian  retail  presentation 
introduced  by  John  Foy,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  participants 
Charles  G.  Fenn,  advertising  director, 
London  Free  Press,  and  Norm  Kirk,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Toronto  Star;  Comics, 
presented  by  Peter  Vogt,  vicepresident/ 
sales.  Greater  Buffalo  Press;  and  more 
“Marketing  Minutes.” 

Tuesday’s  luncheon  speaker  will  be 
Joel  Goldberg,  president  of  Rich’s,  At¬ 
lanta.  The  afternoon  sessions  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  entirely  by  the  IDEAS  Tables  for 
newspaper  members  only.  Chairman  for 
that  event  is  Larry  Siciliano,  advertising 
director,  Augusta  Chronicle  &  Herald. 
The  traditional  INAE  Annual  Dinner- 
Dance  will  be  held  Tuesday  night  with 
entertainment  by  Max  Q.  Cooperand  the 
Harmonicats. 

Wednesday’s  session  opens  with  the 
presentation  of  the  “Best  10”  advertis¬ 
ing  awards  for  1977  by  Bob  Ames, 
INAE’s  Exhibits  Committee  Chairman 
and  assistant  to  the  publisher  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Hagerstown 
Herald-Mail.  ANCAM  president  Reg 
Hobson,  assistant  advertising  director/ 
classified  and  retail.  The  Citizen,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Canada,  will  highlight  classified; 
followed  by  the  NAB’s  new  food  presen¬ 
tation,  “Where  Is  Your  Next  Meal  Com¬ 
ing  From?”  presented  by  Dick  Neale, 
vicepresident/food  advertising  sales. 
Another  special  panel,  headed  by  Jim 
Urbanski,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Tampa  Tribune-Times,  will 
explore  “Marketing  the  Total  Communi¬ 
cations  Medium.”  The  morning  session 
will  be  capped  off  by  the  final  segment  of 
“Marketing  Minutes,”  with  the  conven¬ 
tion  adjourning  at  noon. 


Monday  sports  section 
set  by  N.Y.  Times 

New  York  Times  plans  to  bring  out  a 
special  Monday  sports  section  on 
January  9. 

The  Times  currently  has  three 
magazine-style  special  sections  on  Fri¬ 
day  (“Weekend”),  Thursday  (“Home”), 
and  Wednesday  (“Living”)  to  go  along 
with  the  regular  news  sections.  There  is 
talk  of  a  section  on  “Fashion”  for  Tues¬ 
day. 

The  Monday  sports  section,  called 
“Sports  Monday”  will  report  on  Sunday 
sports  events  and  contain  several 
magazine-type  features,  a  Times 
spokesman  told  E&P. 

The  January  9  debut  coincides  with  the 
start-up  for  the  Trib,  a  new  morning  tab¬ 
loid  daily. 
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Jack  Lake,  publisher,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  &  Evening  Independent  opens 
the  Florida  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives,  Fall  Sales  Conference  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Delta  allocates 
$12  m  for  ads 
in  newspapers 

Florida  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Fall  Sales  Conference  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  was  one  of  the 
heaviest,  jam-packed  work  sessions  ever 
held  by  this  professional  organization. 

L.  E.  Sport,  systems  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Delta  Airlines  entitled  his 
address  “Sticking  To  Basics”,  present¬ 
ing  the  three  main  air  traveler  prospects 
for  Delta;  1)  business  traveler;  2)  sea¬ 
sonal  vacation  traveler;  3)  youth  (im¬ 
pulse)  traveler. 

He  said  Delta  allocates  ad  dollars  to 
each  of  their  91  market  cities  on  the  basis 
of  profitability  of  the  city  to  the  Delta 
system.  Lee  said  airlines  will  invest 
about  $100  million  in  newspapers  in 
1978,  and  Delta’s  share  will  be  about  $12 
million  with  $1  million  in  Florida  news¬ 
papers. 

He  said  newspapers  will  remain  Del¬ 
ta’s  primary  medium  again  in  1978. 

Robert  N.  (Bob)  Becker,  director  of 
advertising,  Eckerd  Drug  Company, 
Clearwater,  Florida,  stated  in  his  address 
newspapers  are  still  Eckerd’s  number 
one  medium. 

John  Bell,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  New  York,  presented  the  new 
liquor  newspaper  presentation  stressing 
the  need  for  a  change  in  strategy  in 
newspaper  advertising  by  the  liquor  in¬ 
dustry  to  place  newspapers  as  their  pri¬ 
mary  medium. 

The  success  of  F.N.A.E.  newspaper 
selling  projects  were  related  on: 
Report-To-The-Top  and  Liquor  Sales 
presentations,  and  the  better  communi¬ 
cation  with  Florida’s  educational  com¬ 
munity  on  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Advertising  Awards  and  Exhibits 
competition  presented  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  newspaper  advertising  ever 
seen.  Those  newspapers  taking  the 
Grand  Award  honors  were:  Group 
l-Palm  Beach  PostITimes;  Group  H- 


Oncala  StarlBanner;  Group  Ill-  Boca 
Raton  News.  There  were  356  entries. 

Jack  Lake,  publisher,  St.  Petersburg 
Times  &  Evening  Independent,  opened 
the  sales  conference  with  an  address 
providing  Florida  newspapers  insight 
towards  meeting  the  forthcoming  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  challenges  faced  by  Florida 
Newspapers. 

Fred  Stanton  Smith,  president  of  the 
Keyes  Company,  Miami,  Florida,  a  real 
estate  firm,  stated  in  his  address,  that 
they  invest  about  6%  of  their  gross  in¬ 


come  in  newspaper  advertising. 

The  host  speaker  for  the  president’s 
luncheon  was  Robert  J.  Haiman,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  enti¬ 
tled  his  address  “Your  Editor  Owes  You 
A  Market”.  This  presentation  elaborated 
on  how  the  qualities  of  a  newspaper 
make  a  “sellable”  package.  Haiman 
stated  there  are  five  basic  ways  to  im¬ 
mediately  improve  your  newspaper 
product:  color;  color;  color;  color;  color. 
You  must  have  color  capability  and  use  it 
well. 


If  you  flunk  you'ie  under  pressure 
at  press  time,  wait  till 
you  feel  it  at  courtroom  time. 

The  publishing  business  is  a  pressure  business.  But  until 
you've  faced  the  pressure  of  a  libel  suit  you  may  not  really 
know  what  pressure  can  be.  With  to¬ 
day's  jumbo  law  suits,  a  libel  settle¬ 
ment  could  very  well  cripple  your 
,  business. 

'That's  why  you  need  Publishers 
LLibel  Insurance  from  ERC.  We've 
^been  underwriting  libel  and 
copyright  insurance  for  over  40 
years  and  we  know  what  it's 
all  about.  Today,  there's  only 
one  exclusion  left  in  our 
[policy:  Commercial  printing  for 
I  third  parties.  And  you  can  have 
that,  too,  for  a  small  additional 
premium. 

Although  the  incidence  of 
laims  is  increasing,  our  cover¬ 
age  continues  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  But  regardless 
of  cost,  not  to  have  libel  coverage 
when  you  need  it  could  be  a  real 
"catastrophe". 

If  you  (or  your  insurance  rep¬ 
resentative)  will  mail  us  this  cou¬ 
pon,  we'll  respond  by  mail  with 
all  the  details.  Do  it  today.  It's  one 
policy  a  publisher  can't  afford  to 
be  without. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  3 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation 
21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 

NAME _ _ 

TITLE _ 

PUBUCATION  _  _  - 

ADDRESS _ 


CITY,  STATE.  ZIP 
TELEPHONE _ 
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Copley  group 
shows  gains 
in  ad  inches 

Copley  Newspapers  for  1976  and  this 
year-to-date  have  gained  2.7  million 
inches  of  advertising  space  and  57,000 
new  subscribers,  according  to  Hubert 
Kaltenbach,  chairman  of  the  Senior 
Management  Board. 

Contributing  greatly  to  this  gain  in  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  the  opening  of  large 
shopping  centers  in  cities  where  Copley 
Newspapers  are  located. 

In  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  example, 
the  opening  of  the  White  Oaks  Mall,  the 
first  major  shopping  center  for  that  city, 
meant  a  substantial  increase  in  the  State 
Journal-Register’s  advertising. 

Fifty-eight  pages  of  The  State 
Journal-Register  the  day  before  the  open¬ 
ing  were  devoted  to  White  Oaks  advertis¬ 
ing  and  grand  opening  news.  Much  of  the 
new  ad  business  has  come  from  the  large 
retail  operations — Sear’s,  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Bressmer’s. 

The  newspaper’s  retail  advertising  was 
up  30.5%  in  April  over  a  year  ago,  15.2% 
in  May,  8.8%  in  June,  14.8%  in  July,  and 
28.8%  in  August.  Much  of  the  increase 
was  attributed  to  White  Oaks. 

Classified  also  showed  sharp 
increases — 24.4%  in  April,  18.2%  in 
May,  16.7%  in  June,  21.6%  in  July  and 
16.8%  in  August.  Heavy  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  by  White  Oaks  merchants  and 
boosts  in  rentals  and  real  estate  sales 
from  executive  personnel  arriving  to 
work  in  the  center  were  considered  sig¬ 
nificant  factors  in  classified  increases. 

In  Elgin,  Illinois,  a  major  marketing 
inpact  is  expected  upon  completion  of  a 
100  store  mall,  four  miles  north  of  the 
city.  The  Daily  Courier-News  in  Elgin  is 
expected  to  capitalize  on  the  influx  of 
advertising  this  mall  is  expected  to  bring. 

The  Herald-News  in  Joliet,  Illinois  is 
expected  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  of  four  major  retail 
stores  and  100  specialty  shops  when  a 
major  regional  shopping  center  opens 
there  in  the  fall  of  1978. 

The  impact  a  building  boom  can  have 
on  a  community  can  be  seen  in 
Bolingbrook,  some  20  miles  north  of 
Joliet.  In  the  past  five  years, 
Bolingbrook  has  grown  from  a  village  of 
5,000  people  to  a  bedroom  suburb  of 
Chicago  with  35,000  people.  Two  new 
subdivisions  will  be  built  there  this  fall, 
adding  another  2,000  homes  to  the  10,000 
housing  units  already  there. 

Tom  Deegan  dies 

Thomas  J.  Deegan,  Jr.,  who  had  his 
own  New  York  counseling  firm  for  many 
years  and  served  as  an  organizer  of  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  in  1964-65,  died 
November  16. 


SUPPLEMENT— Carol  Robbins 
(right),  vicepresident  of  print  produc¬ 
tion  for  NW  Ayer  Jorgensen  Mac¬ 
donald  advertising,  Los  Angeles,  ap¬ 
proves  the  first  press  run  of  a  20-page, 
two  color  historical  tabloid,  which 
chronicles  First  National  Bank  of 
Nevada's  75  years  of  service  to  the 
state.  Participating  in  the  approval 
are  Walt  Johnson  (left)  and  William 
Geer  (center)  of  California  Offset 
Printers,  Glendale,  who  printed  the 
300,000  copy  job.  The  tabloid  fea¬ 
tures  more  than  200  half  tone  photos. 

It  runs  as  an  advertising  supplement  in 
19  Nevada  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  starting  November  27. 

Furniture  chain 
names  ad  agency 

This  End  Up  Furniture  Company  has 
appointed  Siddall,  Matus  &  Coughter, 
Richmond,  Virginia  to  provide  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  assistance  for  their  re¬ 
tail  stores. 

Manufactured  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  the  furniture  is  sold  in  com¬ 
pany  outlets  in  Richmond,  Tidewater, 
Old  Towne,  Alexandria,  Wintergreen 
and  Philadelphia. 

An  introduction  of  the  products  into 
the  New  York  market  is  scheduled  for 
this  spring. 

The  media  thrust  of  the  new  campaign 
will  be  magazine  and  newspaper  with 
some  broadcast  in  major  markets. 

Cigaret  ad  picture 
looks  promising 

James  C.  Bowling,  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Philip  Morris 
Co.,  told  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Board’s  national  advertising 
seminar  (November  17),  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  1978  (and  beyond)  would  see  in¬ 
creases  in  cigarette  advertising. 

The  NENAB  said  cigarette  advertising 
is  accounting  for  much  of  the  national  ad 
gain  in  1977  in  member  dailies,  which  has 
helped  to  offset  liquor  and  auto  ad 
cutbacks. 


Beer  ads  in  college 
newspapers  rise 

Beer  ads  are  not  only  appearing  more 
often  in  college  newspapers,  but  the  ads 
themselves  are  getting  larger,  according 
to  a  survey  of  the  advertising  contents  of 
the  California  State  University,  North- 
ridge  student  paper  the  Daily  Sundial. 

A  student  at  CSUN  in  1%8  would  see 
a  beer  ad  approximately  once  every  two 
weeks  in  the  Daily  Sundial,  according  to 
the  survey,  while  in  the  fall  of  1977  beer 
ads  appeared  in  9  out  of  10  issues. 

Breweries  have  picked  up  much  of  the 
slack  created  when  cigarette  advertising 
was  eliminated  from  the  Daily  Sundial  in 
1%8,  according  to  the  paper’s  business 
manager  Willie  Stahl. 

Melanie  Johnson,  national  ad  manager 
of  the  UCLA  Daily  Bruin  said  beer  ads 
have  increased  about  30%  over  the  past 
two  years. 

One  of  the  biggest  users  of  the  college 
press  has  been  Miller  Brewing  Company, 
which  currently  runs  full  page  ads  in  sev¬ 
eral  college  papers.  Since  1974,  Miller 
has  made  up  70%  of  the  total  beer  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  Sundial,  according  to 
the  survey. 

“Since  the  drinking  laws  in  quite  a  few 
states  have  been  lowered,  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  change  in  where  beer  com¬ 
panies  are  placing  their  advertisements,’’ 
according  to  Hank  Dain,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Education 
Advertising  Service  (NEAS). 

“National  ads  are  at  an  all-time  high  in 
college  papers,’’  said  Steve  Zeinfeld, 
president  of  the  Collegiate  Advertising 
Services  of  Students  (CASS).  “School 
papers  have  more  money  and  more 
sophisticated  media  research  depart¬ 
ments.” 

Zeinfeld  said  beer  ads  will  continue  to 
increase  in  their  frequency  and  size  in 
the  next  few  years.  “Most  advertisers 
have  not  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
this  potential  market,”  he  said. 

College  paper  ad 
rep  joins  bureau 

Henry  P.  Dain  111  is  joining  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  national  sales 
staff.  He  will  report  to  Mac  Morris, 
Bureau  vicepresident  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  and  work  out  of  the  New 
York  office.  Dain  was  formerly  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Advertising  Services,  Inc.,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representatives  for  col¬ 
lege  newspapers.  He  became  a  principal 
in  that  firm  five  years  ago  when  it  was 
purchased  from  Readers  Digest.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  had  held  advertising  sales  posi¬ 
tions  with  This  Week  magazine,  a  de¬ 
funct  newspaper  supplement,  and  with 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 
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Panax 

Corporation 

JOHN  P.  McGOFF  Box  1 860,  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823  517  349-4100 

President 


December  3,  1977 


TO  AMERICA'S  EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS: 


Several  weeks  ago,  we  asked  our  attorneys  to  write  Richard  S.  Salant, 
president  of  CBS  News,  to  express  our  concern  over  the  way  that  network 
has  been  attempting  to  wrap  Panax  Newspapers  in  its  electronic  embrace. 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  CBS  News  -  one  of  the 
most  powerful  news  organizations  in  the  United  States  -  was  attempting 
to  depict  Panax  as  the  villain  in  a  controversy  promoted  by  a  group  of 
"self  appointed  busybodies"  called  the  National  News  Council,  of  which 
Mr.  Salant  is  a  member. 

CBS  News,  with  the  blessing  -  if  not  direction  -  of  Mr.  Salant,  is 
planning  a  "news"  special  relative  to  press  ownership  in  the  United  States. 
Since  he  participated  without  verifying  limited  and  inaccurate  information 
in  the  decision  of  the  National  News  Council  to  "denounce"  Panax  Newspapers, 
he  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  the  most  objective  person  in  this  continuing 
challenge  to  the  rights  of  the  nation's  newspaper  publishers. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  style  of  CBS  News,  particularly  such  shows 
as  "60  Minutes,"  is  aware  of  how  that  organization  can  slant  the  news  to 
conform  to  its  own  objectives. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Salant,  CBS  News,  and  the  National  News  Council  are 
pressing  a  concerted  attack  on  all  publishers'  freedom  of  expression.  They 
are  collectively  forgetful  of  Voltaire's  statement  that  "I  disapprove  of 
what  you  say,  but  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it."  Their 
attitude  seems  to  reflect  a  position  of:  Say  what  you  will,  but  remember 
we  have  the  means  to  intimidate  you. 

We  mention  all  of  this,  and  reproduce  on  the  following  pages  copies 
of  our  exchange  with  CBS,  because  it  is  of  vital  concern  that  an  ominously 
powerful  network  -•  by  careful  manipulation  of  public  opinion  -  can  attempt 
to  trample  the  rights  of  newspaper  publishers  everywhere. 

CBS  has  not  intimidated  Panax,  and  hopefully  it  will  not  coerce  any 
of  us  into  abandoning  our  right  of  freedom  of  expression.  But  the  risk  is 
there. 

So  we  share  with  you,  our  fellow  editors  and  publishers,  this  information 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  give  others  pause  as  these  actions  have  given  us 
deep  concern. 


Advertisement 


CBS  NEWS 

A  Division  of  Coiumbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 

524  West  57  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

(212)  765-4321 


Dear  Mr.  McGoff,  August  22,  1977 

We  are  starting  production  of  a  news  special  on  the  future  of 
newspapers,  with  emphasis  on  the  business  of  journalism.  We 
will  be  looking  at  monopolies,  group  ownership,  cross-ownership 
conglomerate  growth,  and  the  fascinating  change  in  newspapers 
as  the  new  technology  makes  its  impact. 

I'm  outlining  our  intentions  as  a  form  of  introduction.  As  you 
may  have  guessed,  the  current  dispute  concerning  Panax  and  its 
papers  in  Escanaba  and  Marquette  raises  issues  that  surround  the 
question  of  group  ownership.  It  is  a  newsstory  we  cannot  overlook. 

We  plan  to  film  in  Michigan  and  cover  the  story  as  fairly  as  we  can. 

I  would  like  you  to  be  aware  of  this  in  advance,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  be  able  to  record  the  Panax  position,  preferably  through 
an  interview  with  you. 

Recently  I  read  William  Rusher's  dissenting  opinion  for  the  National 
News  Council.  I  thought  it  raised  valid  and  provocative  questions 
concerning  the  rights  of  publishers.  If  you  were  to  speak  about 
one  publisher  exercising  this  right  to  express  his  opinion,  especially 
in  contrast  to  the  growing  blandness  of  many  large  chain  papers, 
it  would  expand  a  rather  simplistic  story  of  confrontation  into  a 
much  more  provocative  issue. 

You  are  no  doubt  tired  of  the  whole  story  by  now,  though  I  hope 
not  too  exasperated  to  consider  our  request.  We  would  be  most 
appreciative  of  your  consideration. 


rely  yours. 


P 


Irina  Posner 
Producer 


Mr.  John  McGoff 
Panax  Corporation 
Box  i860 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
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Mr.  Richard  S.  Salant 
President 
CBS  News  Division 
530/1  v?est  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 

Dear  Hr.  Salant: 

He  have  been  asked  by  our  client,  Paneuc  Corporation, 
to  reply  to  Ms,  Irena  Posner's  August  22,  1977,  letter  to 
Mr.  John  P.  McGoff,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  your 
ready  reference.  Because  of  your  personal  involvement  we 
thought  it  expedient  to  reply  to  you  directly. 

During  the  second  week  of  August  1977,  Ms.  Galovic, 
who  identified  herself  as  a  researcher  on  the  staff  of 
Morley  Safer  of  CBS  News'  Sixty  Minutes  prograun,  telephoned 
Mr.  James  Hhelan,  Vice  President  and  Editorial  Director  of 
Panax,  and  requested  copies  of  certain  articles.  When  asked 
why  the  articles  were  being  sought  and  what  they  would  be 
used  for,  Ms.  Galovic  advised  Mr.  tflielan  that  CBS  News 
wanted  the  articles  for  use  in  a  news  presentation  planned 
on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Rosalynn  Carter.  When  asked  to 
confirm  by  letter  the  request  and  the  purpose  which  she  had 
just  related  over  the  telephone,  we  understand  that  Ms. 
Galovic  stammered  a  bit  and  then  stated  that  she  wasn't  sure 
she  could  provide  such  a  letter.  Mr.  Whelan  reiterated  the 
request  that  she  specify  in  writing,  as  she  had  on  the 
telephone,  that  our  cooperation  was  being  solicited  in 
connection  with  a  planned  program  on  Mrs.  Carter.  Ms. 
Posner's  letter  of  August  22,  1977  is  presumably  in  response. 

The  inflection  in  Ms.  Posner's  letter  that  CBS 
News  is  only  now  starting  production  and  planning  the  film 
in  Michigan  of  the  "news  special”  which  she  described  is,  of 
course,  false.  During  early  July  of  this  year,  CBS  News 
camera  crews  and  reporters  began  filming  in  Escanaba  and 
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Miller,  Canfield,  Paddock  and  Stone 


Mr.  Richard  S.  Salant  -2- 


Septenber  16,  1977 


Marquette.  On  July  11,  Mr.  McGoff  granted  CBS  Hews  a 
lengthy  interview  in  his  office  in  East  Z/anslng,  Michigan, 
in  the  clear  understanding  that  the  material  was  intended 
for  use  on  Walter  Cronkite's  Evening  Hews  program.  During 
the  course  of  that  interview,  lir.  McGoff  responded  to  every 
question  asked  by  Ms.  Eetty  Ann  Bowser  of  CBS  Mews. 

Ms.  Posner's  letter  promises  that  CBS  News  will 
"cover  the  story  as  fairly  as  we  can".  Measured  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  people  reached  by  its  news  progreuns,  the 
impact  of  its  programs  upon  public  opinion,  and  the  costs 
and  revenues  involved,  CBS  Nows  surely  stands  in  a  more 
monopolistic  position  than  even  the  largest  newspaper  chain. 
Add  to  this  standing  your  own  participation  in  the  attack 
against  Panax  and  its  president  by  the  National  News  Council 
and  its  o'vn  established  standards  of  fair  play,  we  are 
frankly  curious  to  learn  how  you  and  CBS  News  will  resolve 
your  mutual  conflict  of  interest. 

In  viev7  of  the  questionable  methods  employed  by 
CBS  News  in  seeking  additional  material  from  Panax  Corporation 
and  the  extent  of  the  subject  material  covered  by  the  July 
11  interview,  Mr.  McGoff  is  naturally  disinclined  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  "retake".  Will  you  please  send  us  a  videotape 
recording  of  the  July  11  interview.  We  will  promptly 
reimburse  CBS  News  the  cost  of  the  copy.  Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Miller,  Canfield,  Paddock  and  Stone 


ORIGINAL  SIGNED  BY 
RICHARD  A.  JONES 

Richard  A.  Jones 


RAJ/Bg 

cc :  Panax  Corporation 
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CBS 

^WS 

A  Division  of  CBS  Inc. 

524  West  57  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
(212)975-2988 

Richard  S.  Saiant,  Pres^cent 


Dear  Mr.  Jones:  September  19,  1977 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  16.  While  the  confusion  three 
separate  approaches  to  Panax  (which  I  regret)  appears  to  have 
created  is  understandable,  I  can  assure  you  your  conclusions  about 
them  are  totally  unfounded. 

Let  me  take  them  in  order: 

First,  the  Betty  Ann  Bowser  interview  of  July  11  was,  indeed, 
intended  for  a  CBS  Evening  News  report  on  the  controversy  over 
the  George  Bernard  articles.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  stories 
filmed  for  the  CBS  Evening  News,  this  one  was  forced  out  of  the 
broadcast  by  other  breaking  news  events.  There  is  no  intention 
at  this  time  to  use  the  interview. 

Second,  the  call  from  Ms.  Galovic  to  Mr.  Whelan  was  indeed  related 
to  a  60  MINUTES  profile  on  Mrs.  Carter,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Panax.  As  Morley  Safer 's  secretary-researcher,  she  was  collecting 
articles  and  interviews  about  Mrs.  Carter  preparatory  to  an  inter¬ 
view  of  her  by  Mr.  Safer.  She  had  read  news  reports  about  the 
Bernard  article  and  called  for  the  actual  text.  In  light  of 
Mr.  Whelan’s  request  for  a  letter,  she  checked  with  Mr.  Safer  and 
he  said  not  to  bother,  that  the  news  reports  on  the  content  would 
be  sufficient.  That  is  the  extent  of  60  MINUTES'  interest  in  Panax. 

It  is  dangerous  to  interpret  pauses  over  the  telephone  and  elevate 
them  to  guilty  stammers.  .  and  in  this  case  it  is  wrong  to  do  so. 

As  for  Ms.  Posner,  her  letter  is  perfectly  accurate.  She  is  begin¬ 
ning  the  production  of  a  news  special  on  the  state  and  role  of 
American  newspapers.  She  plans  to  film,  among  other  places,  in 
Escanaba,  and  in  examining  the  question  of  chain  ownership,  plans 
to  deal  with  the  Panax  controversy.  She  indeed  is  only  just  starting 
production  of  this  special,  and  she  was  not  misleading  you  in  any  way. 
When  we  deal  in  controversial  matters,  we  attempt  to  interview  all 
interested  parties,  and  the  earlier  interview  with  Mr.  McGoff  not¬ 
withstanding,  Ms.  Posner  is  proceeding  correctly  and  honestly. 
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Mr.  Richard  A.  Jones,  Esq.  -  2  -  September  19,  1977 


Your  request  for  "a  videotape  recording  of  the  July  11  interview" 
is  respectfully  denied.  It  is  our  policy,  as  it  is  the  policy  of 
many  responsible  news  organizations,  not  to  make  available  to  out¬ 
siders  material  which  is  not  published  or  broadcast.  These  are 
outtakes,  or  material  in  a  reporter’s  notebook,  and  I  suspect  that 
Panax  does  not  make  its  reporters'  notebooks  available  either. 

Finally,  you  note  what  you  call  my  "own  participation  in  the  attack 
against  Panax  and  its  president  by  The  National  News  Council"  and  you 
state  that  "we  [who?]  are  frankly  curious  to  learn  how  you  and  CBS 
News  will  resolve  your  mutual  conflict  of  interest."  The  answer  is 
that  there  is  no  "mutual  conflict  of  interest"  to  resolve.  In  my 
capacity  as  President  of  CBS  News,  it  is  my  practice  and  policy  never 
to  order  anything  to  be  broadcast  or  be  not  broadcast.  My  associates 
are  too  responsible,  too  independent  and  too  good  journalists  to  sit 
still  for  any  such  intrusion  from  me.  They  will  decide  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  story  as  their  own  judgment  dictates.  I  have  total  confi¬ 
dence  that  all  my  associates  involved  do  exactly  what  Ms.  Posner  has 
assured  you  will  be  done ... "cover  the  story  as  fairly  as  can  be  done." 

If  Panax  choses  to  communicate  further  with  me,  I  would  prefer  to  hear 
from  journalists  at  Panax,  rather  than  through  Panax’s  lawyers.  That' 
just  an  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  most  of  us  in  journalism. 

Yours  sincerely. 


Mr.  Richard  A.  Jones,  Esq. 

Miller,  Canfield,  Paddock  and  STone 
Third  Floor  Wabeek  Building 
Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 
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Panax 

Corporation 

JOHN  P.  McGOFF  Box  i860.  East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823  517  349-4100 

President 

October  6,  1977 


Mr.  Richard  S.  Salant 

President 

CBS  News 

524  West  57  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 

Dear  Mr.  Salant: 

Your  letter  of  September  19  to  Richard  Jones, 

General  Counsel  for  Panax  Corporation,  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention. 

I  am  amused  at  the  last  paragraph  of  your  Sept.  19 
letter.  Whatever  your  eccentricities  are  I  would  not 
agree  with  your  conclusion.  Your  background  as  a 
member  of  a  major  New  York  law  firm  and  counsel  for  CBS 
hardly  permits  you  to  identify  yourself  as  a  journalist. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  that  CBS  News  stands  in  a 
much  more  monopolistic  position  than  any  chain  newspaper 
operation  in  the  United  States.  Your  conflict  of  interest 
as  a  member  of  the  National  News  Council  and  head  of  CBS 
News  is  undeniable.  How  can  the  president  of  one  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  news  organizations  sit  as  judge  and 
jury  in  a  kangaroo  court  such  as  the  Council  conducted 
and  later  plan  a  "documentary"  that  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  attack  that  you  have  participated  in  as  a  member 
of  the  Council.  That  is  indefensible.  As  a  lawyer  not 
as  a  "journalist",  you  should  know  better  Mr.  Salant'. 

As  one  "professional"  to  another:  Would  the  news 
editors  of  your  CBS  affiliated  stations  have  either  the 
right  or  the  opportunity  to  edit  network  news  shows? 

Can  they  edit  objectionable  material  considered  slanted? 
The  same  question  extends  to  the  program  "60  Minutes"  or 
to  any  one  of  the  documentaries  produced  by  CBS  News. 

Should  the  answer  to  the  above  be  negative,  then  it 
follows  that  a  relatively  small  group  of  people,  you 
included,  have  a  frighteningly  large  hold  on  the  destiny 
and  future  of  the  American  people  -  a  destiny  with  which 
I  share  little  optimism. 
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Mr.  Richard  S.  Salant 
October  6,  1977 
Page  2 

Recent  statistics  show  that  6h%  of  the  population 
in  this  country  obtain  a  capsule  of  each  days  news  by 
way  of  television.  Only  ^9%  use  a  newspaper  as  a  major 
source  of  news.  This  represents  an  increase  for  the 
television  industry  of  some  13%  since  1959  according  to 
a  recent  Roper  analysis,  and  I  know  that  you  are  elated 
with  the  increased  opportunity  toward  mind-control,  but 
it  bothers  some  of  us  concerned  with  the  effects  of  a 
society  filled  with  automotons  being  force  fed  news 
rather  than  sifting  through  varied  opinion  as  offered 
by  the  written  word.  What  with  more  show-biz  trends  in 
news  presentations,  the  gap  will  probably  widen.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  your  industry  is  not  providing  greater  awareness, 
but  less  in  the  opinion  of  many  leading  journalists, 
educators  and  businessmen.  Time  and  again  questions  are 
raised  regarding  objectivity  and  fairness,  but  for  the 
most  part  television  Ignores  those  interested  in  factual 
reporting. 

I  respect  your  right  to  run  your  business,,  but  I 
question  your  judgment  when  you  select  an  organization 
our  size  to  perform  a  hatchet  job,  unless  your  motives 
are  beyond  covering  the  chain  operation  of  newspapers. 

I  know  you  are  aware  that  it  is  not  government  but 
the  powerful  organizations  of  the  Fourth  Estate  which  have 
the  awesome  power  to  break  any  individual,  any  government, 
any  society  which  has  the  temerity  to  express  a  contrary 
opinion. 

Your  denial  of  a  copy  of  the  video  tape  interview  with 
Miss  Bowser  is  of  no  consequence  since  the  interview  was 
taped  with  the  full  knowledge  and  concurrence  of  your 
Chicago  office. 


I  am  requesting  all  information  relating  to  the 
structure  and  divisions  of  CBS.  The  information  should 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Jones.  I  know  you  have  his 
address . 


JPMc : mml 
December  3,  1977 


NOTE:  To  this  writing,  Mr.  Salant  has  not  favored  us  with 

a  reply  to  our  October  6th  letter. 


Mr.  McGoff's  letter  has  been  photographicallij  reduced 
but  reproduced  verbatim . 


Howard  Univ.  plans 
7th  annual  confab 

Howard  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.  will  hold  its  7th  annual  communica¬ 
tions  conference  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
in  Washington  on  February  16-19. 

The  School  of  Communications  at 
Howard  University,  now  in  its  sixth  year 
of  operation,  has  grown  to  the  fourth 
largest  unit  in  terms  of  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  Howard,  which  is  located  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Each  year,  the  school  sponsors  a 
four-day  Communications  Conference 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  One  of  the 
main  objectives  is  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  on  new  communications  technology 
and  modem  methods  of  application. 

The  sixth  such  conference,  held  in 
February  of  this  year,  attracted  close  to 
1,500  students,  professionals  and 
educators  from  a  cross-section  of  com¬ 
munications  interests  throughout  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  workshops,  seminars 
and  panel  discussions,  the  school  offers 
exhibit  space  and  job  interview  space. 
The  booths  are  8'  x  10'  with  a  4'  table, 
drapes,  and  an  identifying  sign.  The 
booths  may  be  purchased  for  a  cost  of 
$175  for  exhibits  and  $250  for  recruit¬ 
ment. 

The  persons  who  will  be  seeking  job 


interviews  are  minority  communications 
people  who  are: 

— Recent  graduates  from  an  accredited 
college/university; 

— Juniors  and  seniors  who  are  seeking 
summer  or  part-time  internships; 

— Those  who  have  had  2-5  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  are  seeking  upward  mobil¬ 
ity  or  alternative  careers  in  another  spe¬ 
ciality  area; 

— Those  who  are  more  experienced 
and  are  seeking  managerial  positions  or 
feel  the  need  to  broaden  their  experi¬ 
ence. 

Inks  that  smell 
introduced 

Ink  manufacturers  can  now  provide 
printers  with  fragrance-enhanced  inks 
that  add  a  dimension  to  sales  literature 
labels  packaging  thanks  to  a  new  line  of 
ink  reodorants  introduced  by  Berje 
Chemical  Products  Inc.  Custom  formula¬ 
tions  for  specific  requirements  are  avail¬ 
able  in  addition  to  such  fragrances  as 
spice  lavender,  mint,  fern,  rose,  almond 
and  neutralizer.  These  are  technical 
grade  fragrance  oils  especially  prepared 
for  adaptation  to  ink  usage.  Samples  and 
literature  available  to  ink  manufacturers 
on  request  to  Beije  Chemical  Products, 
Inc.,  43-08  23rd  St.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.  11101. 


New  Connecticut 
daily  publishes 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Tribune,  after¬ 
noon  daily,  began  publication  November 
14. 

The  15-cent  tabloid,  published  by  But¬ 
ler  Newspaper  Group  at  577  Asylum 
Street,  Hartford  06105  seeks  to  fill  void 
created  by  October,  1976,  end-of- 
publication  of  the  159-year-old  afternoon 
Hartford  Times. 

George  B.  Calvert  is  president; 
brothers  Sean  and  Reese  Butler  as¬ 
sociate  publishers;  Morton  Sharnik, 
former  associate  editor.  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated,  editor  and  publisher;  William  F. 
Johnson,  former  reporter,  Hartford 
Times,  managing  editor;  Edward  P.  But¬ 
ler  Jr.,  former  UPl  reporter,  associate 
editor;  and  Chris  Campos,  formerly  on 
editorial  staff,  Willimantic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle,  news  editor. 

Initially,  the  newspaper,  which  has  no 
tie  to  the  projected  The  Trih,  New  York, 
is  publishing  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays;  six-day  publication  will  begin 
shortly.  First-day  press  run  was  42,000. 

Joe  Bernstein  dies 

Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  first  editor  of 
Metro’s  Plus  Business,  and  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  planning  for  Metro  Newspaper 
Service,  died  November  17,  1977. 


^  The  Tenth  Annual  Robert  F.  Kennedy 

Journalism  Awards  for 
<  Outstanding  Coverage  of  the  Problems 

of  the  Disadvantaged 


Founded  in  1968  by  a  group  of  journalists  who  shared  Robert  Kennedy’s  con¬ 
cerns,  the  competition  encourages  and  recognizes  outstanding  print,  broadcast, 
and  photojournalism  achievement  in  portraying  the  plight  of  those  who  are 
economically,  socially,  and  physically  deprived  in  American  society. 


Prizes  total  $5000;  entry  receipt  deadline  is  January  28,  1978;  information  and 
entry  blanks:  1035  30th  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20007,  202/338-7444. 


1977  Award  Winners: 

Acel  Moore  &  Wendell  Rawls,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Series  on  Farview  State  Hospital 

Evan  White,  KGO-TV,  San  Francisco, 

“Tenderloin  Old  Folks” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  3,  1977 


Awards  Committee: 

Jack  Nelson,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Chair 
Diane  Camper,  Newsweek 
Hal  Walker,  CBS 
Jack  Rosenthal,  New  York  Times 
Paul  Duke,  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Brinton  Pigott 

Nashville  Banner  chief  investigative  reporter  Larry 
Brinton  and  staff  writer  Mike  Pigott  have  won  the 
Malcolm  Law  Memorial  Award  for  Investigative  Re¬ 
porting  in  the  1977  Tennessee  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  competition.  They  won  for  stories 
which  helped  prompt  state  officials  reverse  their  de¬ 
cision  to  award  a  contract  for  handling  Medicade 
payments  with  the  reversal  expected  to  save  tax¬ 
payers  nearly  $7  million  over  five  years.  Brinton's  win 
marks  the  4th  consecutive  time  he  has  won  the  top 
investigative  award.  This  past  summer  he  also  won 
United  Press  International's  John  W.  Finney  Inves¬ 
tigative  Reporting  Award  for  revealing  irregularities 
in  sale  and  disposal  of  state  surplus  property  and 
vehicles. 


Space  Selling  System 


Use  the  new  Ad-Builder  Space  Selling 
System  and  watch  your  retail  advertising 
sales,  linage  and  profit  sail  to  new 
heightsi 

Ad -Builder  is  33  idea -packed  pages  of 
current  camera-ready  art,  headings  and 
ad  frames  every  month.  All  created  by 
top  professionals  and  sized  to  fill  your 
most  frequent  daily  needs.  Ad-Builder 
also  features  dozens  of  time-saving 
suggestions.  Ideal  for  spec  ads,  just  clip, 
show  and  selll 

Send  for  your  free  Ad-Builder  sample 
issue  today  or  call  toll  free  800-447- 
1950. 

ft  Ad- Builder  Division,  Dept.  B 


Joe  Doster,  managing 
editor  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  since 
1972,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Journal 
and  The  Sentinel  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  Charles  W. 
Crowder.  Doster,  with  the 
newspaper  since  1968, 
will  direct  news  and  edito¬ 
rial  operations  of  both 
newspapers.  Doster's  ap- 
paintment  was  announced 
by  Alan  S.  Donnahoe, 
president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral,  Inc.,  parent  company 
of  both  papers.  Thomas  E. 
Waldrop  became  general 
manager  in  August  and  is 
chief  operating  officer  of 
Piedmont  Publishing 
Company.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  in  July  Crowder 
was  both  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the 
newspapers. 

Alvin  Rosenkelij — named  editor, 
books  for  the  The  Trih,  new  morning 
daily  to  begin  publication  in  New  York 
City  January  9.  Rosenfeld  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  Outlook  section  of  Jthe 
Washington  Post  and  has  served  as  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  in  Israel  and  bureau 
chief  there  and  in  Madrid  for  NBC 
News.  Rosenfeld  will  also  supervise  arts, 
culture  and  women’s  interest  coverage. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Clarence  Cropper — promoted  to  retail 
advertising  manager  at  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  He  joined  the  newspaper  in  l%9as 
an  advertising  salesman  and  in  his  new 
post  succeeds  Jack  Costello — resigned 
to  become  advertising  director  for  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  Mail. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Judy  Constock  Baker — promoted  from 
associate  editor  to  editor  of  the  Lake 
Zurich  (111.)  Frontier  Enterprise,  and  its 
sister  publication,  Vernon  Town  Crier. 


Vi 


Multi-Ad  Services.  Inc..  1720  West 
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Fletcher  J.  Clarke — promoted  from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Niagara  Gazette,  Niagara  Falls. 


David  McKee,  production  department 
staffer  for  the  Longview  (Tex.)  New.s- 
Journal — named  reporter-photographer 
by  the  Gilmer  (Tex.)  Mirror. 

a|c  ^  9ie 

Ernie  Lakorest,  general  manager  of 
Melius  Newspapers — retired  from  active 
management  after  30  years  with  the 
company  but  continues  as  a  consultant  to 
Panax  Corporation,  the  parent  company. 

♦  *  * 

Martin  Scott  and  James  Thomas,  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  members  for  the  Plainview 
(Tex.)  Herald — promoted  to  advertising 
director  and  retail  advertising  manager, 
respectively. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jean  White  Swann,  municipal  affairs 
reporter — promoted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Warner  Robins  (Ga.)  Daily  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Peter  A.  Bonanni — named  to  the  new 
position  of  advertising  sales  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times  with  responsibility 
for  the  three  major  categories  of 
advertising — classified,  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Since  he  joined  the 
Times  in  April  1976  Bonanni  has  been 
general  manager  of  national  advertising 
and  advertising  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  and  Book  Review.  Bonanni 
moved  to  the  Times  from  Woman's  Day 
magazine,  where  he  was  vicepresident 
and  associate  publisher. 

★  *  ♦ 

Kenneth  J.  Moore,  editor  of  the 
Ocean  County  Reporter,  Toms  River, 
N.J. — elected  to  a  second  term  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Barnegat  Bay  Power  Boat  Racing 
Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Thornton  Hartley,  farm  editor  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville — first 
newsman  ever  to  receive  the  Florida 
Forestry  Association  top  honor,  the  title 
of  “Mr.  Tree-riffic,”  for  his  efforts  in 
promoting  forestry. 

*  *  * 

Michael  J.  Murphy,  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief  of  McGraw-Hill  World 
News  for  the  past  13  years — joined  Carl 
Byoir&  Associates,  Inc.,  on  the  Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  account  and  will  work 
at  Hughes  public  relations  offices  near 
Los  Angeles  international  airport. 

*  *  ♦ 

Lennie  Megliola,  sports  editor.  South 
Middle se.x  News,  Framingham,  Mass. 
— expanded  activity  with  appoint¬ 
ment  as  sports  director,  WGTA-Radio, 
Natick,  Mass.  He  will  continue  with  the 
newspaper  and  broadcast  five-minute 
sportscasts  during  weekday  morning 
drive-time  hours. 

ifi  tK/l 

Michael  T.  K(x;ut,  former  reporter, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Newspapers — 
named  director  of  public  relations/sports 
information,  American  International  Col¬ 
lege,  Springfield.  He  has  been  director  of 
public  relations,  Naismith  Memorial 
Basketball  Hall  of  Fame,  Springfield. 
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Hamilton 


Cohen-Hagar 


Eybers 


Tampa  promotions 

Judy  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  state  editor  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  supervising  forty  staffers  in  the  Tompo 
office  and  o  dozen  bureaus  in  the  region.  She  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  seven  years,  most  recently  as  editor  of  the 
Sunday  magazine,  Florida  Accent. 

Sharon  Cohen-Hagar  succeeds  Hamilton  as  magazine 
editor.  Since  1975  she  has  been  associate  editor  of  Accent 
and  with  the  newspaper  for  eight  years. 

Edwin  E.  Eybers,  assistant  production  manager  of  the 
Tribune  and  Times,  has  been  promoted  to  production  man¬ 
ager  succeeding  Joseph  M.  Porter,  moved  to  business 
manager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader.  Eybers  previously  was  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Washington  Post  and  also  worked  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth. 

Mike  Dyer,  former  sportswriter,  Appointments  at  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 

Island  Press  and  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Chronicle  include:  James  R.  Osteen,  as- 
Tinies-Union — to  Middletown  (N.Y.)  sistant  city  editor — to  city  editor  suc- 
Times-Herald  Record  as  sports  copy  ceeding  Andra  T.  Conley — resigned, 
deskman/sports  writer.  Thomas  H.  Hutchison,  state  editor — to 

*  *  *  night  city  editor.  Harold  Reames,  city- 

James  Smith,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  state  editor — to  state  editor.  Keith 

Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald-News —  Claussen,  lively  arts  editor — to  Sunday 
named  Sunday  editor.  Smith  joined  the  editor.  Jackie  Bartley — joined  the  staff 
newspaper  in  1970  as  a  reporter.  as  a  copy  editor. 

9(c  *  ifc  Hii  ^ 

Mike  Harrei.son,  former  sports  editor  Don  Kirkland — appointed  executive 
of  the  South  Fulton  Recorder,  Fairburn,  editor  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune  and 
Georgia— named  sports  editor  and  gen-  Spur-Shopper.  He  was  a  reporter/editor 

eral  assignment  writer  for  This  Week,  ‘n  the  Los  Angeles  area  before  moving  to 

Peachtree  City,  Georgia.  Arizona  as  a  public  relations  consultant. 

*  >|c  ♦  *  * 

Lillian  Lodge  Kopenhaver,  assistant  Charles  M.  Wilson,  production  man- 
to  the  vicepresident  of  Student  Affairs  at  ager  of  the  Scranton  Times  and  Sunday 
Florida  International  University,  Times — named  assistant  general  man- 
Miami — elected  to  a  second  two-year  ager  of  both  newspapers.  He  will  con- 
term  as  president  of  the  National  Council  tinue  his  post  as  production  manager, 
of  College  Publications  Advisers.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Floyd  G.  Larson — from  news  editor  of 

John  B.  Wildman,  formerly  managing  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  News 

editor  of  the  Consumer  News,  Marion,  to  newly  created  post  of  general  manager 
Ohio — to  managing  editor  of  the  of  the  Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald,  a 
Greensville  (Ohio)  Daily  Advocate.  twice-weekly. 

sk  :{(  9ic  :ic 

TRAC^  Breton,  reporter.  Providence  Urban  Bergeron,  president-treasurer, 
(R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin — presented  media  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  and  presi- 
award  by  Rhode  Island  Advisory  Com-  dent,  McClure  Newspapers  Inc. — 
mission  on  Women  for  a  series  about  reappointed  to  board  of  trustees,  St. 
battered  women.  Michael’s  College,  Winooski,  Vt. 
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Ken  Randolph — to  chief  night  photog¬ 
rapher,  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier.  Andrew  Houlding — to  inves¬ 
tigative  news  coordinator. 

*  *  * 

Several  personnel  changes  announced 
by  Panax  of  Florida,  Inc.,  include: 

Joe  McN eight — appointed  circulation 
director  for  the  Sun  Reporter  newspap¬ 
ers,  Miami  Beach,  in  a  transfer  from  the 
Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Macomb  Daily. 

John  Florie — appointed  Sun  Reporter 
production  manager  and  Joel  Lippman — 
assistant  production  manager. 

Alvaro  Fernandez — from  city  editor 
of  the  Miami  Beach  Daily  Sun  Reporter 
to  managing  editor  of  the  twice-weekly 
suburban  South  Broward-North  Dade . 
Sun  Reporter. 

Daily  Sun  Reporter  changes:  Andrew 
Newman — from  photographer  to  night 
news  editor;  Janice  Schwartz — from 
copy  editor  to  features  editor;  Joel 
Ehrenberg — from  sports  writer  to  sports 
editor,  and  librarian-desk  Cynthia 
Bevans — promoted  to  editorial  assistant. 
Sun  Reporter  managing  editor  Mike 
Kram,  who  had  dual  role  on  both  daily 
and  suburban — assumes  expanded  duties 
with  the  daily. 

Bill  Thomas — ^from  retail  salesperson 
to  newly-created  post  of  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Jill  Baker,  formerly  promotion  writer 
at  San  Francisco  Printing  Company — 
appointed  copywriter/AV  producer  for 
Boston  Herald  American  promotion  de¬ 
partment. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Scott  Egan — appointed  to 
county  news  staff  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass,  succeeding  Banjamin  L. 
Ginsberg — resigned  to  join  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

if.  ifi  ^ 

M  ARK  E.  Iacuessa  and  Rod 
Doherty — appointed  sales  manager  and 
assistant  managing  editor  respectively  of 
the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 
lacuessa’s  position  is  a  new  one  at  the 
Transcript  and  he  returns  to  the  paper 
from  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 
Doherty  is  a  former  suburban  editor  and 
reporter  for  the  Newburyport  (Mass.) 
Daily  News. 

Other  Transcript  appointments  to  the 
editorial  staff  are:  David  A.  Vallette, 
Michael  E.  Burke,  Glenn  Feldman, 
Charles  Helman  and  Dorothy  A.  Gross. 

Expertise  in  Handling 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Bellows  hires  Forst 
as  executive  editor 


Barbara  Dent — winner  of  the  1977 
Helen  Hennessy  scholarship.  The  scho¬ 
larship  fund  was  established  in  1975  by 
the  Newswomen’s  Club  of  New  York  to 
commemorate  the  late  women’s  editor  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association.  This 
year's  $1,000  gift  was  underwritten  by 
NEA.  Dent  is  a  graduate  of  Adelphi  Uni¬ 
versity  in  elementary  education  and  was 
editor  of  the  campus  publication.  The 
Delphian. 

*  *  * 

Dickson  Scott,  Sunday  editor  since 
1%7 — to  newly-created  post,  metropoli¬ 
tan  desk  editor.  New  Haven  (Conn.)  ^c- 
fiister.  Tom  Hubbard,  an  assistant  city 
editor/assignments  editor — to  city  editor. 
Frank  Whalen,  city  editor — to  Sunday 
editor.  Walter  Dudar,  business 
writer — to  editor,  Sunday  Home 
Section/real  estate  coverage.  Jeee 
Belmont — to  business  reporter.  Nancy 
Ahern — to  assignments  editor.  Jay 
Marronh — to  news  production  editor. 
Marianne  Sullivan — to  suburban  field 
coordinator. 

^  ^  >i« 

Mike  Rosa — named  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  HiUshoro  (Ore.)  Arpns  and 
Alhaa  (Ore.)  Breeze  replacing  Bill 
Hedensiern — new  advertising  manager 
of  the  Soathern  Oranpe  County  (Calif.) 
New.\-Bo.\t.  Rosa  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mihvankie  (Ore.)  Review. 

Scon  Dalton — replaces  Curt  Johnson 
as  Argus  staff  writer  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Aloha  Breeze.  Johnson  resigned  to 
become  news  editor  of  the  Newport 
(Ore.)  News-Times.  Dalton  was  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Eugene  Magazine  and 
news  editor  of  the  Seaside  (Ore.)  Si pnal. 

Di  ANE  Edmonds — named  publisher  of 
the  Orei’on  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier,  returning  to  the  paper  where  he 
began  his  Scripps  League  newspaper 
career  as  an  advertising  salesman.  He 
succeeds  Dick  Cosgrove — moved  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World, 
another  SL  newspaper.Edmonds  moved 
to  the  Oregon  paper  from  the  Pullman 
(Wash.)  Herald  post  of  publisher. 

Heads  PR  for  Ayer 

James  H.  Byrne  has  been  appointed 
director  of  Ayer  public  relations  services 
and  elected  a  senior  vicepresident  of  N 
W  Ayer  ABH  International,  New  York. 

As  director,  Byrne  succeeds  Anthony 
P.  Galli,  also  a  senior  vicepresident  of 
Ayer.  Galli  is  now  devoting  full-time  to 
his  duties  as  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Charles  Barker/Ayer  Financial, 
an  Ayer  subsidiary  formed  early  this 
year,  which  specializes  in  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations. 
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Wall  Street  Journal 
promotes  news  execs 

Frederick  Taylor  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Laurence  G.  O’Donnell  suc¬ 
ceeds  him  as  managing  editor.  O’Donnell 
has  been  assistant  managing  editor. 

Edward  R.  Cony,  formerly  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  Dow  Jones 
publications,  becomes  vicepresident/ 
news. 

In  announcing  these  changes,  Warren 
H.  Phillips,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Dow  Jones,  said  Cony  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  with  Taylor  and  O’Donnell 
and  with  editors  of  Dow  Jones’  other 
publications  and  news  services.  Cony 
and  Taylor  also  will  have  corporate  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Cony  has  been  executive  editor  since 
1970  and  a  vicepresident  of  Dow  Jones 
since  1972.  Prior  to  that  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  five 
years  and  previously  worked  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  or  bureau  manager  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and 
New  York.  Since  1976,  he  has  been  pres¬ 
ident  of  Dow  Jones  Publishing  Co. 
(Asia),  which  publishes  the  Asian  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  Hong  Kong.  In  1%1 
Cony  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national 
affairs  reporting. 

Taylor  has  been  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  since  1970.  Previously  he 
worked  as  a  copy  editor,  reporter  or 
bureau  chief  in  New  York,  Detroit, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  San  Francisco. 
He  returned  to  New  York  early  in  1970 
as  assistant  managing  editor  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  in  August  1970. 

O’Donnell  joined  the  Journal  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  New  York  in  1958  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Holy  Cross  College.  He  moved 
to  Detroit  as  bureau  chief  in  1%6  and 
returned  to  New  York  in  1974  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor. 

Wager  succeeds 
Michael  Pennock 

Richard  K.  Wager,  managing  editor  of 
the  Pouphkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  since 
1968,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  succeeding  Michael  M.  Pen¬ 
nock.  who  continues  as  president.  Pen¬ 
nock  announced  Wager’s  appointment  in 
preparation  for  his  own  retirement  next 
July. 

The  Journal  is  one  of  the  13  dailies  of 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  merged 
earlier  this  year  with  Gannett. 

After  his  appointment.  Wager  an¬ 
nounced  that  William  T.  Pukmel,  news 
editor  of  the  Journal,  will  move  up  to 
managing  editor. 


Donald  Forst,  managing  editor/news 
gathering  for  Newsday,  Long  Island,  will 
become  executive  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  January  1. 
The  appointment  has  been  announced  by 
publisher  Francis  L.  Dale  and  editor 
James  G.  Bellows,  who  also  moves  into 
his  new  post  January  1. 

Bellows,  who  resigned  as  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star  November  15  to  return 
to  the  west  coast,  was  associated  with 
Forst  at  the  old  New  York  Herald-Trib¬ 
une. 

Additional  realignment  and  promo¬ 
tions  announced  by  Dale  include  Donald 
Goodenow,  who  moves  from  managing 
editor  to  assistant  to  the  publisher,  and 
Ted  Warmbold,  associate  managing 
editor  to  managing  editor. 

Forst  has  been  responsible  for  news 
and  sports  at  Newsday,  having  joined  the 
paper  in  1970  as  national  editor  and  being 
named  a  managing  editor  the  following 
year.  He  was  with  the  New  York  Times 
from  1%6  to  1%9,  first  as  assistant  city 
editor  and  then  cultural  editor.  Earlier  he 
was  an  assistant  city  editor,  national 
editor  and  assistant  news  editor  for  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  for  foar 
years  before  that  held  a  variety  of  posts 
with  the  New  York  Post. 

Goodenow  has  been  with  the  Herald 
Examiner  for  35  years,  serving  in  all 
capacities  in  the  editorial  department 
from  copyboy  to  Sunday  editor.  When 
the  Herald-Express  and  Examiner 
merged  in  1962,  he  became  Sunday 
editor  and  news  editor  of  the  combined 
Herald  Examiner  and  in  1964,  was 
named  managing  editor. 

Warmbold  was  executive  editor  of  D 
Magazine,  the  city  magazine  of  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth,  before  joining  the 
Herald  Examiner  last  July  as  associate 
managing  editor.  From  1%7  to  1972  he 
was  in  Rochester,  New  York,  eventually 
becoming  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  from  1972  to  1975  was  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-Telegram. 

Dale  stated  that  the  editorial  changes 
effective  January  1  are  indicative  of  his 
commitment  to  the  newspaper’s  “Up¬ 
ward  Bound’’  program  for  continuous 
product  improvements. 

Sleep  products  firm 
assigns  account 

McDonald  &  Little  of  Atliinta  has  been 
awarded  the  Simmons  Company  adver¬ 
tising  account  for  sleep  products. 

The  national  ad  budget  for  sleep  prod¬ 
ucts  for  1978  has  not  been  finalized.  Last 
year  Simmons  spent  $12.7  million  for  all 
advertising  including  its  subsidiaries. 
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Promoting  circulation  in  shoppers 


Recent  months  have  seen  a  tremend¬ 
ous  rush  by  newspapers  to  establish  their 
own  shoppers  and  Total  Market  Cover¬ 
age  publications  in  an  effort  to  protect 
their  markets  from  non-daily  publishers 
and  provide  additional  services  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

However,  one  major  opportunity  in  a 
newspaper  having  its  own  shopper  is  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked:  the  potential  to  use 
the  shopper  as  a  major  promotional  tool 
for  the  daily  newspaper. 

Generally,  shopper  distribution  is  de¬ 
signed  to  concentrate  on  non-daily 
newspaper  subscribers.  These  are  just 
the  people  that  your  daily  circulation 
promotions  are  trying  to  reach. 

And  almost  every  shopper  will  have  a 
certain  amount  of  “free  space.”  That  is, 
the  space  around  ads  which  hasn’t  been 
sold  and  requires  filling  to  complete  the 
page.  This  free  space  can  be  used  in 
many  ways  to  promote  your  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  readership. 

For  example,  by  the  time  you  publish 
your  typical  mid-week  shopper  the  edito¬ 
rial  department  has  a  good  idea  of  some 


(Don  Miller  is  publisher  of  the  Sedalia 
(Okla.)  Democrat-Capital.) 


of  the  major  features  that  will  be  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  following  Sunday’s  newspaper. 
Write  articles  about  these  coming  fea¬ 
tures,  including  pictures  whenever  avail¬ 
able,  and  use  as  fill  in  the  free  space 
available. 

Another  source  of  highly  promotable 
material  is  your  syndicated  features. 
Each  week  plug  your  holes  with  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  your  strongest  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  with  a  tagline  that  “This  feature 
appears  daily  (or  Sunday)  in  the  Daily 
Newspaper.”  Rotate  features  so  that  you 
do  not  provide  an  alternative  to  reading 
the  daily,  and  check  with  your  syndicate 
representatives  to  see  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  their  features  being  used  in 
promotion.  Usually  they  do  not,  as  the 
end  result  of  a  successful  promotion 
eventually  is  more  business  for  them. 

Use  teasers,  such  as  the  questions 
from  Family  Weekly’s  or  Parade’s  Ques¬ 
tion  and  Answer  columns,  pointing  out 
that  the  answers  can  be  found  in  Sun¬ 
day’s  newspaper.  Run  crossword  puz¬ 
zles  in  the  shopper  with  the  answers  in 
the  daily  or  Sunday  paper. 

Have  coupons  in  the  shopper  allowing 
the  reader  to  receive  a  free  sample  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  daily,  or  to  subscribe  to 


the  daily  directly.  Perhaps  consider  of¬ 
fering  a  coupon  in  the  shopper  which 
gives  a  discount  on  your  daily  sub¬ 
scription  price,  or  offer  a  free  classified 
ad  with  every  subscription  ordered 
through  the  shopper. 

An  idea  for  a  major  circulation  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  number  the  shoppers  before 
distribution  (either  by  running  them 
through  a  numbering  machine  or  by  affix¬ 
ing  pre-numbered  Cheshire  labels)  and 
then  award  cash  prizes  to  random  num¬ 
bers,  running  the  winning  numbers  daily 
in  the  newspaper,  posting  a  copy  of  the 
numbers  in  your  lobby  so  no  purchase  is 
necessary.  (Be  sure  to  check  with  your 
state  lottery  laws  before  using  any  pro¬ 
gram  awarding  prizes.) 
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Madison  strike 

(Continued  front  page  14) 

maining  printers  had  been  given  $2.69 
per  hour  salary  cuts.  All  five  union  con¬ 
tracts  had  expired. 

“We  were  amazed  at  the  mayor’s  ac¬ 
tions,”  Capital  Times  managing  editor 
Meloon  said.  “We  are  a  liberal  paper  in  a 
very  liberal  city.  Why,  we  even  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  the  last  election.  And  re¬ 
member,  Capital  Times  employees  are 
out  in  sympathy.” 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  strike, 
Soglin  gathered  his  staff  together  and 
told  them  he  personally  thought  “the 
picket  lines  at  the  newspaper  should  be 
respected,  not  crossed.  Non-striking 
employees  are  to  be  granted  access  to  all 
documents,  but  1  would  discourage  in¬ 
terviews.  1  am  personally  refusing  inter¬ 
views  with  non-striking  reporters.” 

Soglin  allegedly  lived  up  to  his  words 
soon  after  his  statement,  and  refused  to 
be  interviewed  by  a  working  Capital 
Times  reporter.  , 

The  strategy  is  not  new.  The  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel  have  been 
getting  the  same  treatment  from  their 
city's  mayor  for  years — not  because  of 
labor  differences,  however. 

The  Madison  dailies  called  Soglin’s  ac¬ 
tions  unconstitutional. 

“1  think  it  was  a  grandstand  play,” 
McMillin  said.  “He  knew  that  under  a 
recent  court  decision,  a  public  official 
has  no  right  to  bar  a  reporter.  We  con¬ 
sidered  bringing  suit  against  him.  Our 
lawyers  were  working  on  it  when  he 
quietly  backed  out.” 

Soglin’s  retraction  reportedly  came  in 
the  form  of  a  memo  addressed  to  McMil¬ 
lin,  indicating  that  he  had  been  wrong 
and  would  continue  to  talk  to  all  report¬ 
ers.  His  doors  have  been  open  to  them 
ever  since. 

The  Mayor’s  office  said  the  incident 
never  happened. 

“I  was  there  and  I  know  that  reporter 
did  not  attempt  to  speak  to  the  mayor,” 
assistant-to-the-mayor  Bill  Rowen  said. 
“As  far  as  Soglin’s  memo  to  McMillin  is 
concerned,  he  was  referring  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  statement  about  his  own  personal 
policy  on  not  giving  interviews  to  report¬ 
ers  crossing  the  picket  lines.  He  decided 
that  he  could  not  make  that  distinction 
since  it  wasn’t  a  good  public  policy.” 

The  same  day  that  the  City  Council 
condemned  the  strike,  the  City  Building 
Inspector’s  Office  gave  MNl  24  hours  to 
get  rid  of  the  sleeping  cots  in  its  au¬ 
ditorium  and  board  room.  Soglin  ordered 
the  inspection  after  hearing  rumors  that 
they  were  being  used  by  professional 
strike  breakers. 

MNl  general  manager  Richard 
Gottlieb  said  that  strike  breakers  had  not 
been  hired,  and  that  the  cots  were  being 
used  by  overworked  employees.  Gottlieb 
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called  the  order  “a  form  of  petty  harass¬ 
ment,”  but  corrected  the  violations. 

The  mayor’s  campaign  against  the  two 
newspapers  surprised  Capital  Times 
management. 

“The  least  I  expected  was  that  Soglin 
would  come  out  and  ask  our  side  of  the 
story,”  McMillin  said.  “He’s  always  on 
the  phone  when  he  has  political  prob¬ 
lems,  but  this  time  he  didn’t  even  bother 
to  ask  what  management’s  side  was.” 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  publisher 
Martin  Wolman,  who  emphasizes  that 
his  paper  has  never  supported  Soglin, 
thinks  the  mayor  is  simply  on  a  publicity 
hunt. 

“He  was  speaking  for  whatever  pub¬ 
licity  he  could  get  out  of  it,”  Wolman 
said.  “He  didn’t  know  the  facts  and  he 
just  proceeded  in — and  you  can  quote 
me — shooting  off  his  mouth.  Our  prob¬ 
lems  here  are  no  different  than  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  any  other  newspaper  contemplat¬ 
ing  electronic  typesetting.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Press  Connection  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  in  pages  and  circulation. 
Its  biggest  issue  to  date  numbered  32 
pages,  50  per  cent  of  them  advertising. 
The  front  page  broadsheet  usually  car¬ 
ries  a  4-color  photo;  the  newshole,  set  in 
10  pt.  type,  is  a  collection  of  very  read¬ 
able  local  news  and  feature  stories.  Con¬ 
trolled  circulation  is  67.500. 

The  new  paper  ran  into  problems 
November  18  when  its  printing  plant  told 
the  strikers  to  find  another  shop. 

“Our  press  run  was  just  too  massive 
for  their  limited  equipment,”  McCrea, 
also  the  paper’s  managing  editor,  said. 
“A  run  of  one  of  our  sections  was  larger 
than  their  combined  press  run  from 
seven  other  publishers.  We  have  found 
other  printers,  however,  and  are  not 
going  to  miss  an  issue.” 

Initially,  some  strikers  blamed  McMil¬ 
lin  for  the  printing  company’s  refusal  to 
continue  the  run.  They  accused  him  of 
threatening  the  company  with  a  libel  suit 
for  printing  an  unflattering  Press  Con¬ 
nection  story  about  a  non-striking  report¬ 
er  (Under  Wisconsin  law,  a  printing  firm 
can  be  held  responsible  for  the  articles  it 
prints). 

McMillin.  who  has  campaigned  vigor¬ 
ously  against  this  law,  admitted  to  calling 
“a  friend  on  the  board  of  directors.”  but 
said  he  just  wanted  “to  find  out  the  cor¬ 
porate  identity  of  the  printing  plant”  for 
the  reporter’s  attorney. 

McCrea  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
Press  Connection  is  not  a  labor  prop¬ 
aganda  sheet. 

“We  want  to  be  able  to  give  readers 
who  are  canceling,  as  much  as  an  alter¬ 
native  as  possible.  Reader  response  has 
been  overwhelming.  They  keep  telling  us 
how  refreshing  we  are.  1  think  it’s  be¬ 
cause  they  want  a  heavy  concentration 
on  local  news  that  is  simply  not  eccentric 
political  crusading  or  snappy  wire  fillers. 
When  1  go  back  (to  the  Capital  Times),  1 


will  certainly  use  the  wires  much  differ¬ 
ently,”  McCrea  said. 

Strikers  are  currently  canvassing  an 
8-point  target  area  in  Madison,  urging 
citizens  who  have  stopped  reading  MNl 
papers  to  sign  a  list. 

“We  want  to  demonstrate  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  community  that  they’re  not 
reaching  the  readers  (without  MNl  pa¬ 
pers)  they’re  paying  for.” 

The  NLRB  regional  director  issued  a 
complaint  November  10  against  the  five 
unions,  accusing  them  of  violating  the 
civil  rights  of  employees  crossing  picket 
lines. 

Alleged  incidents  cited  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  include  threats  against  non¬ 
strikers  and  their  families,  damages  to 
vehicles  crossing  the  picket  lines  and 
other  harassment. 

McCrea  called  the  charge  a  “complete 
surprise.” 

From  the  very  first  day,  the  Unity 
Committee  has  emphasized  that  there 
must  be  no  violence  on  the  picket  lines  or 
elsewhere,”  McCrea  said.  “We  think 
that  this  policy  has  been  honored  by  the 
strikers.” 

Guild  distributes 
VDT  bargaining  kits 

The  Newspaper  Guild  has  begun  dis¬ 
tribution  to  its  locals  of  a  115-page  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  “kit,”  dealing  with  the 
occupational  health  aspects  of  VDTs. 

The  kit  is  based  largely  on  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  recent  Austrian  study  of  VDTs 
and  visual  fatigue.  According  to  a  story 
in  the  October  28.  1977.  issue  of  the 
Guild  Reporter,  key  points  included  in 
the  kit  are: 

1.  “Rest  breaks  must  be  provided 
after  specified  periods  of  time  spent 
working  on  VDTs.” 

2.  “Members  should  be  examined  by 
an  ophthalmologist  before  they  go  on 
VDTs  and  periodically  thereafter.  If  they 
require  new  glasses,  the  employer  should 
pay  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  examina¬ 
tions.” 

3.  “Glare  and  reflection  in  the  office 
should  be  reduced.  Less  direct  light 
should  be  used.  A  lower  light  level  for 
VDT  work  than  for  hard-copy  work  is 
suggested.” 

4.  “Furniture  should  be  arranged  so 
that  VDT  operators  don’t  have  to  move 
their  eyes  from  screen  to  copy,  so  that 
there  is  enough  room  for  any  hard  copy 
that  remains,  and  so  that  an  operator 
doesn't  feel  excessive  heat  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  VDT.” 

The  Austrian  study  was  conducted  at 
the  University  of  Vienna  for  the  Union  of 
Employes  in  the  Private  Sector,  a 
300.000  member  group.  Abstracts  from,  it 
are  included  in  the  TNG  kits,  along  with 
a  glossary  and  copies  of  relevant  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Collective  Bargaining  Pro¬ 
gram  of  TNG. 
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NY  News  editor 
finds  his  paper 
“too  mascuiine” 

Newspapers  are  too  masculine  in  their 
content,  style,  policy  and  management, 
according  to  New  York  Daily  News 
editor  Michael  J.  O’Neill. 

Addressing  the  New  York  chapter  of 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc. 
November  23,  O’Neill  accused  news¬ 
papers  of  underplaying  and  “poorly  angl¬ 
ing”  the  women’s  movement  and  the  re¬ 
volutionary  social  and  economic  changes 
it  has  wrought. 

The  “press  as  an  institution  has 
reacted  too  slowly  to  the  (women’s 
movement’s)  challenges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  O’Neill  said. 

One  reason  newspapers  have  been  de¬ 
linquent,  O’Neill  suggested,  is  their  inher¬ 
ent  inability  to  deal  with  long-range 
trends.  Another  is  their  “male  domi¬ 
nated  editorial  departments  and 
managements.” 

According  to  O’Neill,  newspapers  that 
are  “too  masculine  in  content  and  tone” 
are  not  only  “philosophically  wrong” 
but  also  “commercially  foolish.” 
Women  are  a  “vast  audience”  for  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  but  their  “independent 
interests  and  special  needs”  are  being 
met  “poorly  if  at  all.” 

As  proof,  he  cited  the  findings  in  the 
Newspaper  Information  Committee’s  re¬ 
cent  readership  study,  which  showed 
newspapers  provided  six  to  seven  times 
more  special  interest  material  for  men 
than  for  women.  The  News  is  itself  guilty 
of  this,  he  stated,  because  it  devotes 
three  times  as  much  space  to  profes¬ 
sional  sports  news  as  it  does  to  “so- 
called  women’s  news.” 

Only  85  members  of  the  News’  600- 
person  New  York  editorial  staff  are  wo¬ 
men,  a  fact  which  O’Neill  lamented. 
Women  are  totally  absent  at  the  assistant 
managing  editor  level  and  above,  he  said, 
because  those  now  at  the  top  were 
“drawn  from  pools  of  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  that  included  few  women”  and  later 
promoted  to  their  current  jobs  “when  the 
News  was  not  sensitive”  to  the  need  to 
advance  women.  Women  are  missing  on 
lower  levels,  he  stated,  because  of  a  cut¬ 
back  in  all  hiring  in  the  past  several 
years,  and  because  of  a  higher  turnover 
among  women  than  among  men  hired 
seven  to  eight  years  ago.  O’Neill  said 
many  of  these  women  left  to  marry  or 
have  children,  a  statement  that  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  a  member  of  the  audience, 
who  said  she  personally  knew  of  several 
women  who  left  the  paper  for  better¬ 
paying  jobs. 

“I  believe  in  women  power,  and  1 
think  we  need  more  of  it  to  give  our 
readers  a  balanced  view  of  the  world  .  .  . 
and  to  sell  more  papers,  something  that 


even  male-chauvinist  publishers  should 
be  able  to  understand,”  O’Neill  con¬ 
cluded. 

He  defended  the  News’  coverage  of 
the  “Son  of  Sam”  Berkowitz  case  this 
past  summer,  explaining  that  police  and 
judicial  officials  and  psychologists  had 
been  consulted  in  the  making  of  all  im¬ 
portant  editorial  decisions.  He  admitted 
that  the  paper  did  make  some  “mistakes, 
slip-ups.” 

O’Neill  also  discounted  charges  that 
the  “Son  of  Sam”  coverage  had  preju¬ 
diced  the  trial  of  defendant  David  Ber¬ 
kowitz.  “I  don’t  believe  the  nonsense 
that  trials  are  prejudiced  by  publicity,” 
he  asserted. 


Terrorist  guidelines 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

exercised  self-restraint  during  the  Hanafi 
siege  by  voluntarily  stopping  its  inter¬ 
views  of  siege  leader  Khaalis,  a  severe 
critic  of  the  Post,  and  by  trying  to  get 
permission  from  hostages’  relatives  to 
use  their  names  in  siege  stories.  The  Post 
at  all  times  tries  to  remain  flexible,  to 
“resist  the  situation  where  it  will  be 
drawn  in  by  rules,”  Downie  said. 

According  to  news  director  Norman 
Fein,  WNBC-tv,  New  York  uses  no 
guidelines,  relying  on  “common  sense” 
to  handle  each  individual  terrorist  situa¬ 
tion.  Samuel  Zelman,  WJLA-tv, 
Washington,  D.C.,  said  his  station  fol¬ 
lows  its  own  flexible  guidelines  that  rec¬ 
ommend  the  freeing  of  phone  lines  where 
hostages  are  held;  no  reporting  of  poten¬ 
tially  dangerous  details  or  of  police 
strategy;  not  asking  a  terrorist  to  set  a 
deadline;  and  temporary  suspension 
from  journalistic  duties  of  reporters  act¬ 
ing  as  go-betweens  with  terrorists  and 
the  police. 

Also  opposing  all  terrorist  guidelines 
was  Norman  Isaacs,  chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council.  Isaacs,  in  favor  of  a 
hotline  process,  said  journalists  tend  to 
look  at  any  set  of  guidelines  with  suspi¬ 
cion.  News  blackouts  in  terrorist  situa¬ 
tions  are  counter-productive,  he  stated, 
because  they  provide  an  appearance  of 
suppression,  “just  as  bad  as  suppression 
itself.” 

Citing  a  recent  Le  Monde  front  page 
story  blaming  German  society  for  the 
wave  of  terrorism  there,  Robert 
Kleiman,  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
of  the  New  York  Times,  asked  whether  it 
is  the  press’  function  to  judge,  via  news 
coverage,  if  terrorists’  activities  are  good 
or  evil.  “The  answer  to  the  problem  (of 
terrorism),”  Kleiman  suggested,  “lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people  who  instruct  the  government 
what  to  do.  If  the  government  acts 
(against  terrorists)  and  against  govern¬ 
ments  that  refuse  to  act,  then  there  will 
be  success  against  political  terrorism.” 

Fein  addressed  Kleiman’s  question, 
stating,  “I  don’t  like  people  going  around 
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blowing  up  airplanes.  However,  it  is  not 
our  role  to  play  God.  We  have  to  report 
what  happens  and  it's  up  to  the  people  to 
make  the  judgment  of  what’s  right  or 
wrong.” 

In  a  discussion  of  the  45-day  German 
news  blackout  earlier  this  fall  surround¬ 
ing  the  the  kidnapping  of  industrialist 
Hanns  Martin  Schleyer,  Gita  Bauer, 
Springer  Foreign  News  Service,  said 
70%  of  the  German  public  polled  after¬ 
wards  felt  the  blackout  was  justified, 
even  though  it  did  not  prevent  Schleyer’ s 
murder,  and  that  a  blow-by-blow  running 
account  of  his  kidnapping  was  not  neces¬ 
sary.  There  was  no  loss  of  circulation 
among  German  newspapers  during  the 
blackout,  she  added. 

Finally,  a  suggestion  by  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Ochberg  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  for  a  study  of  the  moral 
impact  of  journalism  on  American  soci¬ 
ety  was  shot  down  by  Andrew  Nagorski, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  Newsweek 
International.  He  described  a  recent  in¬ 
cident  in  Northern  Ireland,  where  sev¬ 
eral  assassinations  followed  a  TV  broad¬ 
cast  that  alleged  torture  in  prisons  there. 
Explaining  that  the  press  is  often  caught 
in  a  bind,  he  claimed  that  in  this  case,  if 
the  information  on  torture  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  the  network  would  have  been 
accused  of  supporting  the  government; 
however,  when  it  was  released,  the  kil¬ 
lings  followed.  “If  you  have  a  free  press 
you  have  to  live  with  the  ambiguity  of  a 
free  press,”  he  stated. 
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Joint  pact 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

was  still  struggling  to  come  out  every 
day. 

“We’re  very  grateful  the  newspaper  is 
still  alive,  and  we  expect  to  stay  alive,” 
Fanning  said. 

She  said  that  after  her  “tiny”  editorial 
staff  of  11  persons  heard  the  decision, 
“there  was  some  quiet  jubilation  . . .  and 
everybody  went  back  to  work.”  Fanning 
said  her  editorial  staffers  “work  long 
hours  just  like  any  morning  newspaper.” 

She  said  the  Daily  News  still  intends  to 
keep  up  its  reputation  for  producing  en¬ 
terprising  and  investigative  news  cover¬ 
age  in  the  state.  She  is  proud  of  some 
recent  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Daily  News  pointing  out  the  connections 
of  an  Alaskan  hospital  owned  primarily 
by  the  Teamster’s  Union.  The  News’ 
Pulitzer  had  been  garnered  because  of 
extensive  coverage  showing  the  control 
of  the  Teamsters  in  Alaska. 

Fanning  told  the  court  her  newspaper 
would  cease  publication  if  the  Anchorage 
Times  was  allowed  to  terminate  the  joint 
publication  agreement. 

In  October,  the  Times  had  announced 
that  it  would  terminate  the  agreement  ef¬ 
fective  November  30,  and  the  News  im¬ 
mediately  sought  an  injunction  blocking 
termination  of  the  pact. 

Atwood  said  his  paper  decided  to  end 
the  agreement  because  bitterness  over  a 
lawsuit  filed  by  the  News  had  made  the 
pact  unworkable.  Atwood  testified  the 
lawsuit  had  demoralized  his  staff. 

The  News  filed  a  $16.5  million  lawsuit 
last  February  charging  that  the  Times, 
which  is  responsible  for  all  non-editorial 
functions  for  both  papers,  had  misman¬ 
aged  these  operations  to  the  detriment  of 
the  News. 

Atwood  said  in  court  he  had  only 
agreed  to  the  pact  in  the  first  place  be¬ 
cause  of  his  friendship  for  Kay  Fanning. 
He  said  the  News  had  never  been  a  fi¬ 
nancial  success  since  it  began  operation 
in  1946,  while  the  Times  was  doing  well. 
He  said  he  had  two  motives  for  approv¬ 
ing  the  agreement  in  1974:  “One  was 
friendship  and  one  was  neighborliness.” 

But  he  said,  “We  can't  even  talk  now  . 

.  .  Everytime  a  newsboy  failed  to  deliver 
a  paper  it  was  a  deliberate  act  on  our 
part.” 

Phillip  Battaglia,  one  of  the  News 
lawyers,  disputed  Atwood's  contention 
that  bitterness  made  the  pact  unwork¬ 
able.  He  said  the  two  papers  can  get 
along.  “They  have  for  10  months”  since 
the  suit  was  filed,  he  said. 

The  newspaper  act  under  which  the 
morning  News  and  afternoon  Times  op¬ 
erate  was  aimed  at  helping  keep  two 
newspapers  alive  in  cities  where  one 
paper  was  in  danger  of  closing. 

When  Fanning  made  her  plea  to  the 
court,  she  said,  “I’m  an  optimist.  1  hope. 


hope,  hope.  But  I  can  see  absolutely  no 
way  the  paper  can  continue  publishing” 
outside  of  the  agreement.  The  agreement 
provides  the  papers  maintain  separate 
editorial  staffs. 

Fanning  denied  Atwood’s  contention 
that  the  News’  lawsuit  had  “frustrated” 
operation  of  the  agreement.  She  said  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  papers  had  im¬ 
proved  since  the  lawsuit.  Under  cross 
examination,  she  admitted  there  had 
been  “some  tense  moments”  since  the 
Times  had  sought  to  end  the  agreement. 
Atwood  also  testified  that  weekly 
News-Times  meetings  had  become 
tense.  “Nobody  could  say  a  word  with¬ 
out  somebody  stopping  to  write  it  down” 
for  use  in  a  lawsuit. 

Atwood  said  he  had  personally  spared 
no  effort  to  help  boost  the  News  and  was 
personally  affronted  to  be  charged  by  the 
News  with  mismanagement.  “I  am  sure  I 
haven’t  failed  in  any  part  of  that  contract 
and  I’m  sure  none  of  my  people  have.” 

Fanning  said  her  paper  had  to  join  with 
the  Times  in  1974  to  survive.  But  she 
said  the  agreement  has  been  a  “dismal 
failure.” 

Battaglia  said  the  Times  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  greatly  if  the  court  ordered  the 
agreement  continued. 

The  Times  said  the  $312,000  debt  in 
question  covers  the  difference  between 
how  much  money  the  News  makes  and 
how  much  it  costs  to  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it.  The  Times  said  this  deficit  is 
continuing  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  month. 
Battaglia  said  some  of  this  $20,000  in¬ 
cludes  non-cash  items  such  as  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Holbrook  said  it  could  take  two 
years  to  settle  the  lawsuit  and  the  Times 
would  stand  to  lose  nearly  $500,000. 

Battaglia’s  argument,  in  closing,  was 
that  there  would  be  no  more  issues  of  the 
News  if  the  injunction  was  not  granted. 
He  said  it  was  important  for  Anchorage 
to  retain  a  second  editorial  voice  and 
service  the  purposes  of  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act.  But  Holbrook  said  the 
injunction  would  make  healthy  papers  in 
other  cities  wary  of  entering  agreements 
with  struggling  papers.  Holbrook  said  a 
local  Anchorage  print  shop  had  stated  its 
willingness  to  publish  the  News  “with 
one  day’s  notice.”  He  said  the  shop, 
which  prints  several  weeklies,  also  had 
said  it  could  handle  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  would  “rather  not.” 

Fanning’s  son,  Ted  Field,  introduced 
an  affadavit,  saying  that  no  additional 
money  would  be  available  from  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Fanning’s  late  husband,  Marshall 
Field  IV.  Fanning  had  testified  that  her 
son  had  pumped  $5  million  into  the 
News.  She  also  said  she  has  been  able  to 
raise  enough  money  to  pay  the  editorial 
staff. 

The  Times’  attorneys  said  the  Times 
believed  Fanning's  lack  of  funds  made  it 
highly  unlikely  the  Times  would  recover 
the  money  it  is  already  owed  or  the  addi¬ 
tional  money  that  would  be  lost  if  the 


agreement  is  continued. 

Battaglia  said  the  News  would  have  to 
look  at  the  $312,000  as  a  “hard-and-fast 
obligation”  if  the  Times  proves  the 
money  is  owed. 

Fanning  denied  Holbrook’s  accusation 
the  News’s  circulation  had  been  padded 
by  2,000  prior  to  signing  the  agreement. 
Holbrook  said  the  U.S.  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al’s  office  had  confirmed  this.  Fanning 
said  the  paper  had  given  away  2,000  is¬ 
sues  daily  but  said  it  was  a  promotion 
and  was  not  reflected  in  the  circulation 
the  paper  claimed. 

Fanning  said  the  agreement  could  still 
work  “although  modifications  would  be 
desirable.”  She,  also  testified  the  News 
had  paid  more  than  $400,000  under  the 
agreement.  She  said  this  was  in  the  form 
of  a  credit  to  the  News  for  giving  up  its 
profitable  Sunday  edition.  Holbrook  said 
the  money  covered  a  deduction  for 
News’  expenses.  Fanning  said  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  that  way  so  the  Times  could 
write  it  off  on  their  income  tax.  Fanning 
said  her  biggest  objection  to  the  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Times  involved  the  Times 
refusing  to  give  details  on  where  the 
money  was  going. 

Dave  Stein,  former  general  manager  of 
the  News,  testified  the  cost  of  circulation 
for  the  paper  increased  dramatically 
under  the  agreement.  He  said  the  Times 
refused  to  give  details  on  grounds  this 
information  “was  co-mingled  with 
privileged  information”  about  the  Times. 

The  audit  of  the  two  papers  taken  in 
1976  by  an  independent  firm  was  ques¬ 
tioned.  Fanning  said  she  had  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  complete  copy  of  this  audit. 

In  testimony,  Atwood  confirmed  that 
an  independent  study  of  the  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  the  paper’s  top-level 
employes  lacked  “up-to-date”  informa¬ 
tion  on  management  techniques.  And  he 
said  the  study  also  said  there  were  some 
conflicts  in  the  duties  of  top  management 
persons. 

Also  under  cross  examination,  At¬ 
wood  said  the  Times  is  netting  about 
$100,000  a  month. 

During  testimony,  it  was  learned  that 
some  “key  personnel”  of  the  Times  are 
considering  quitting  because  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
News  over  “mismanagement,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Holbrook. 


Publisher  named 

David  Auchincloss,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Newsweek.  Inc.  was  appointed 
publisher.  The  announcement  was  made 
by  Robert  D.  Campbell,  Newsweek’s 
chairman  of  the  board,  president  and, 
until  December  1,  publisher.  Au¬ 
chincloss,  34,  joined  Newsweek  in  1%7. 
Campbell  also  announced  that  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  sales  director 
Charles  J.  Kennedy  has  been  named  a 
senior  vicepresident  of  Newsweek,  Inc. 
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Corrections 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Cento  said  the  neighboring  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
also  have  systems  for  checking  accuracy 
of  stories.  Dick  Cunningham  is  the 
“reader  representative”  for  the  Tribune. 

Rhodes  tells  E&P  he  is  anxious  for  the 
Home  News  to  do  as  much  as  possible 
with  improving  reader  relations  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  he  said  he  hopes  the  dis¬ 
play  ad  will  be  the  boost  he  needs. 

“It  used  to  be  a  well-known  phrase: 

You  don’t  believe  it  until  you  read  it  in 
the  newspapers.  But  not  anymore.  So 
anything  that  you  can  do  to  build  reader 
confidence  is  good.  We’re  not  a  bunch  of 
ogres  in  our  newspaper  offices  ready  to 
leap  out  and  say  ‘Gotchya.’  We  want  to 
show  we’re  willing  to  be  fair,”  Rhodes 
says. 

The  Home  News  tells  readers  it  prides 
itself  on  its  reputation  for  accuracy  and 
fairness.  In  the  ad,  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
mits;  “When  we  do  make  a  mistake,  we 
make  a  correction  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  print  that  correction  always  in  the 
same  place  so  people  can  become  used  to 
looking  for  it — on  page  3  right  near  the 
lottery  number. 

“Sometimes  we  made  a  mistake  and 
we  don’t  know  we  have  made  it.  That’s 
what  this  advertisement  is  meant  to  cor¬ 
rect.” 

The  newspaper  ad  asks  readers  to  help 
by  pointing  out  mistakes  they  may  have 
made  in  stories  which  may  concern  them 
and  asks  that  readers  let  the  newspaper 
know  about  them  via  an  accompanying 
coupon.  “We  also  would  like  you  to 
share  with  us  any  ideas  you  may  have  as 
to  how  we  can  improve  our  perfor¬ 
mance.” 

In  the  ad,  the  first  question  asked  is, 
“Are  the  facts  in  the  story  correct?”  And 
there  is  enough  space  for  the  reader  to 
reply.  Other  questions  asked  are:  Is  the 
story  presented  fairly?  ...  Is  the  head¬ 
line  appropriate,  accurate  and  fair?  .  .  . 
What  type  of  news  or  feature  would  you 
find  most  interesting  and  helpful  in  the 
Home  News?  Readers  are  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  comments.  Their  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  are  op¬ 
tional. 

When  Rhodes  read  a  credibility  study 
that  came  out  from  ANPA  this  past  year, 
he  decided  he  had  to  do  something  dif¬ 
ferent  in  his  own  community  of  New 
Brunswick. 

“Establishments  such  as  the  police, 
schools  and  newspapers  are  things  that 
people  used  to  look  up  to  in  the  old  days. 
And  1  want  people  to  look  to  their 
newspaper — the  Home  News — in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  We  hope  we  started  some¬ 
thing  that  will  help,”  said  Rhodes. 

Rhodes  plans  to  comment  on  reader 
response  he  gets  to  the  display  ad  in  his 
column,  “The  Editor's  Side.”  In  a  re- 
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cent  column,  Rhodes  dealt  completely 
with  the  new  innovation  in  the  Home 
News.  He  specifically  cited  some  of  the 
responses  he  had  received  from  the  first 
display  ad. 

One  reader  objected  to  a  headline  in 
Sunday’s  paper  which  claimed  that  23 
dams  in  Middlesex  and  Somerset  coun¬ 
ties  are  rated  hazardous.  The  reader 
thought  the  headline  was  designed  to  sell 
papers  rather  than  reflect  what  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  story.  Actually,  said 
Rhodes,  the  story  in  question  said  the 
survey  made  no  conclusions  as  to  the 
stability  of  any  of  the  dams  or  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  any  of  their  collapse.  The  hazard 
was  really  in  the  location  of  those  dams. 
“Our  story  said  that,  but  it  still  called  the 
dams  of  high  hazard  .  .  .  It  is  a  delicate 
balance,  but  we  should  have  been  more 
precise  in  the  way  we  wrote  it,”  ex¬ 
plained  Rhodes.  He  said  the  Associated 
Press  had  also  referred  to  the  dams  as 
high  hazard. 

On  another  subject,  Rhodes  explained 
in  his  column  that  a  reader  caught  the 
Home  News  with  its  calculator  down. 
“In  our  Saturday  story  a  week  ago,  we 
said  56  people  responded  to  a  phone  sur¬ 
vey  and  that  a  majority  of  those  respond¬ 
ing  felt  the  recent  Israeli  talks  would  be  a 
success.  The  actual  figures  were  23  say¬ 
ing  success,  12  no  success  and  19  no 
opinion.  The  23  saying  success  is  hardly 
a  majority  of  the  56  responding,”  admit¬ 
ted  Rhodes  in  his  column.  That’s  only  a 
majority  of  those  responding  who  had  an 
opinion.  “And  what  happens  when  you 
add  23  saying  success  to  12  no  success 
and  19  no  opinion?  Do  you  get  our  56 
respondents?  Not  quite,  as  our  reader 
also  pointed  out.” 

Rhodes  said  one  letter  writer  replying 
to  the  display  ad  accuracy  form  objected 
to  a  policy  the  Home  News  has  of  not 
putting  editor’s  notes  at  the  end  of  letters 
to  the  editor.  “Our  feeling  is  that  for  us 
to  do  so  is  for  us  to  be  abusing  the  power 
of  the  press  by  insisting  on  getting  the 
last  word,”  wrote  Rhodes.  But  Rhodes 
said  he  is  really  thinking  “the  guy  has  a 
point,  and  we  are  considering  his  sugges¬ 
tion.” 

The  reader  said:  “It  is  always  interest¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  instructive,  to  hear 
more  than  one  side  of  a  story.  1  often 
wonder,  after  reading  a  critical  letter, 
what  the  Home  News  has  to  say.  When 
you  fail  to  answer  a  critical  letter,  the 
inference  could  be  that  you  don’t  have  an 
answer — that  you  accept  the  accusation 
as  true.” 

Several  readers  chided  the  Home 
News.  Rhodes  said  in  his  column,  for 
“sloppy  proofreading,’’  a  problem 
Rhodes  says  is  one  for  all  newspapers 
and  one  which  he  says  the  Home  News  is 
trying  to  eliminate — “though  we’re  not 
getting  there  anywhere  near  fast 
enough,”  he  added.  One  reader  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Home  News'  coupon  in 
the  accuracy  ad  was  on  the  other  side  of 


a  coupon  which  had  to  be  sent  in  if  the 
reader  wanted  to  order  an  energy  kit. 
“Bad  planning,  no  question  about  it,” 
Rhodes  says. 

Rhodes  said  he  has  received  some  un¬ 
solicited  pleasantries  in  the  two  past 
Sundays.  One  reader  wrote,  for  exam¬ 
ple:  “Your  ‘Just  for  Fun’  (comic  page) 
adds  to  the  making  and  enjoying  a  good 
newspaper,  like  having  a  bit  of  ‘sweets’ 
after  dining  at  a  favorite  restaurant  .  .  . 
You  always  respond  with  apologies 
when  errors  have  been  made  .  .  .  Keep 
up  the  beautiful  paper  you  have — 
interesting,  exciting  to  read  and  visualize 
.  .  .  Your  working  crew  is  alert  and 
aware  of  happenings  to  the  news  that  few 
other  papers  can  capture  when  happen¬ 
ing.” 

Rhodes  put  a  note  on  the  bulletin 
board  before  the  first  “We  Want  to  Be 
Fair”  ad  ran  to  tell  the  staffers  the  Home 
News  was  going  to  start  this  new  system. 
“Sometimes  people  on  the  staff  would 
think  you’re  trying  to  use  this  as  a  club 
over  their  head.  But  we’re  not,”  he  said. 

The  note  said: 

“As  we  all  know  these  are  difficult 
times  for  the  media  and  with  our  credibil¬ 
ity  constantly  and  seemingly  ever  in¬ 
creasingly  being  challenged  .  .  .  The 
News  has  done  several  things — anchored 
correction  spots  on  page  3.  We  have  a 
more  liberalized  policy  on  corrections, 
and  we  eliminated  those  editor’s  notes.  1 
also  write  my  column  every  Sunday  tell¬ 
ing  about  journalism  and  some  of  the 
problems  newspapers  face  .  .  .” 

Rhodes  explained  to  the  staff  that  it  is 
his  intention  to  follow  up  on  all  re¬ 
sponses  to  “We  Want  to  Be  Fair.  “In  all 
cases,  we  will  be  communicating  with 
the  reporter  and  editor  related  to  that 
story  for  whatever  clarification  may  be 
needed.”  Rhodes  said  he  did  not  intend 
any  kind  of  a  “big  brother”  approach. 
He  said  he  believes  the  major  benefit  will 
be  a  more  agreeable  attitude  with  which 
the  people  in  the  New  Brunswick  com¬ 
munity  view  the  Home  News  rather  than 
just  the  number  of  responses  the  ad  gen¬ 
erates. 

“All  that  is  changing  is  that  we  are 
putting  ourselves  upfront  .  .  .  and  we 
expect  to  benefit  considerably.” 

Rhodes  put  these  comments  on  his 
staff  board  on  November  18,  and  he  has 
had  no  “backlash”  from  the  staff. 
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The  Columnist 
Who  Can  Make 
Your  Readers 
And  Their  Pets* 
Very  Happy! 


Frank  Miller,  D.V.M.,  knows 
the  Animal  Kingdom  from  Af¬ 
ghan  to  Zebra.  That  is  why  he 
gets  stacks  of  mail  from  the  128 
million  owners  of  all  types  of 
pets — dogs,  cats,  guppies,  ger- 
bils,  parakeets,  even  pythons 
and  piglets. 

King  is  delighted  to  announce 
that  Chronicle  Features  has  made 
it  exclusive  sales  agent  for 


The 

Wonderful 
World  of 

Animals 

By 

Frank  Miller,  D.V.M. 


For  information  on  availability,  samples  and 
terms,  call  Dick  Fales,  National  Sales 
Director,  toll  free  at  800-223-7384. 


235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
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Dudman  reports  on  his 
4-weeks  in  Vietnam 


By  I.  William  Hill 

As  the  first  American  reporter  to  be 
admitted  to  Vietnam  for  an  extended 
tour  since  the  Communist  victory  in  Ap¬ 
ril,  1975,  Richard  Dudman  said  last  week 
he  found  himself  feeling  like  an  honored 
guest  one  moment  and  like  a  prisoner  of 
war  the  next. 

Seated  behind  a  desk  mounded  with 
papers  in  his  Washington  office,  the  chief 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  recalled  the  four- 
week  visit  to  Vietnam  that  ended  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Somehow  it  seemed  fitting  that,  on  the 
wall  over  Dudman’ s  head  hung  a  great 
poster  showing  a  reporter  of  “Front 
Page”  vintage  obviously  shouting  “Stop 
the  Presses’’  into  an  old-fashioned 
stand-up  telephone.  During  one  break  in 
recounting  his  Vietnam  adventures,  (it 
was  Dudman’s  13th  assignment  to  the 
Far  East  and  his  8th  to  Indochina  since 
1959)  the  59- year-old  reporter  glanced  up 
at  the  poster.  “Whenever  1  get  to  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  computer  age  of  reporting, 

I  like  to  look  up  at  that,”  he  said. 

This  was  the  modern  reporter  who: 

•  Besides  interviewing  countless  Viet¬ 
namese,  usually  with  a  Communist 
party  representative  present,  and  besides 
taking  many  conducted  tours  including  a 
17-day  visit  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
(Saigon),  took  more  than  a  thousand  pic¬ 
tures  with  his  two  Leica  cameras,  one 
loaded  for  color,  the  other  for  black  and 
white. 

•  Visited  farms,  factories,  schools, 
hospitals,  “war  crime  museums”  (de¬ 
signed  to  condemn  American  im¬ 
perialists  but  not  the  American  people) 
and  re-education  camps  (designed  not  as 
prison  camps,  but  to  train  the  Viet¬ 
namese  to  accept  the  Communist 
regime). 

•  Caused  many  a  stir  like  that  in  an 
Hanoi  department  store,  when  a  man 
looking  at  a  crude  child’s  tricycle,  looked 
up  and,  obviously  taking  Dudman  for  a 
Russian,  asked  “Khorosho”  (meaning 
“Good?”).  Then,  learning  Dudman  was 
an  American,  the  Vietnamese  was 
stunned  until  he  began  to  jabber  about 
his  discovery,  attracting  a  large  crowd. 

•  Was  asked  by  a  Western  ambas¬ 
sador  (who  might  have  been  surprised  at 
the  leeway  granted  Dudman)  “Are  you  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party?”  only 
to  be  told  that  Dudman  as  a  reporter  was, 
like  his  newspaper,  “non-partisan.” 

•  Was  greeted  in  South  Vietnam  with 
many  friendly  cries  of  “Hello,”  some¬ 
times  as  an  overture  to  trying  to  buy 
dollars  at  a  black  market  rate. 


•  Provided  an  Hanoi  taxi  driver  with 
the  fascination  of  seeing  “an  American 
after  only  fighting  them.”  Asked  by 
Dudman  if  this  was  the  first  time  he’s 
ever  seen  an  American  so  close,  the  33- 
year-old  veteran  of  the  Tet  offensive  re¬ 
plied:  “No.  I  used  a  dead  American  as  a 
shield  in  the  battle.” 

Dudman’s  findings  have  found  their 
way  into  a  10-instaIIment  series  that  the 
Post-Dispatch  has  syndicated  to  between 
25  and  30  newspapers,  including  the  New 
York  News,  Baltimore  Sun,  Boston 
Globe,  Washington  Post,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  and  such  disparate  publications 
as  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  To¬ 
kyo’s  Mainichi. 

Dudman’s  greatest  difficulty,  he  re¬ 
called  to  E&P,  was  getting  into  Vietnam. 
He  began  trying  in  April,  1975,  when  it 
was  clear  the  Saigon  government  was 
collapsing,  and  he  cabled  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  ask  for  a  visa.  Repeatedly  he 
was  told  that  it  was  hard  to  get  Vietnam 
attention  and  to  be  sure  to  “keep  his  file 
green.”  So  Dudman  nagged  and  nagged 
and,  two  and  a  half  years  after  his  first 
effort,  after  letters,  cablegrams,  and 
messages  sent  directly  by  acquaintances 
traveling  to  Vietnam,  he  got  word  in  June 
through  an  intermediary  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  government  was  thinking  of  ad¬ 
mitting  one  or  more  correspondents  and 
that  Dudman’s  name  had  been  one  pro¬ 
posed.  Dudman  immediately  wrote  to 
Hanoi,  outlining  a  possible  tour  and  nam¬ 
ing  officials  he  hoped  to  interview,  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  would  require  at  least  three 
weeks.  From  Hanoi,  silence.  Then,  on 
September  10,  an  American  intermediary 
called  Dudman  to  say  that  Vietnam  had 
okayed  a  three-week  visa  and  Dudman 
should  call  the  Vietnamese  missions  at  the 
United  Nations.  Dudman  picked  up  his 
visa  by  going  through  Laos  and  then, 
arriving  in  Hanoi,  was  told  he  could  stay 
an  additional  week  if  he  so  desired. 

Dudman  already  had  in  mind  the  goals 
of  his  visit.  They  were  three,  he  said:  (1) 
to  learn  whether  the  Communist  Viet¬ 
nam  government  now  has  a  viable 
government  and  economy;  (2)  to  see  if 
the  government  would  have  in  the  future; 
and  (3)  to  see  what  was  being  done  with 
the  $5  billion  worth  of  planes,  trucks, 
jeeps  and  other  gear  the  Americans  left 
behind  in  1975. 

“Four  weeks  is  about  right  for  an  as¬ 
signment  in  Vietnam.”  Dudman  said. 

The  first  week  was  full  of  welcomes, 
assurances  and  an  almost  oppressive 
hospitality.  During  the  second  and  third 
weeks,  restrictions  and  frustrations 
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WELL-KNOWN  HOTEL — Richard  Dudman  in  front  of  the 
Continental  Palace  Hotel  in  Ho  Chi  AAinh  City  (Saigon). 


began  to  make  Dudman  wonder  if 
enough  hard  information  could  be 
gathered  to  make  his  trip  worthwhile.  In 
the  fourth  week,  however,  Dudman’s 
notebooks  had  accumulated  so  many 
observations,  anecdotes  and  details  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  the 
assignment  would  be  a  success.  The  pic¬ 
tures  he  had  made  also  supported  that 
conclusion. 

Incidentally,  with  his  hundreds  of  pic¬ 
tures,  he  evolved  a  system  of  keeping 
track  of  what  pictures  went  with  what 
word  material  by  inserting  into  his  notes 
which  of  the  36  negatives  in  each  of  30 
rolls  of  film  was  related. 

“After  assessing  what  I  had,”  Dud¬ 
man  said,  “it  seemed  evident  that,  for  all 


for  their  privileges.  Car  hire  for  four 
weeks  came  to  $730,  based  on  a  kilome¬ 
ter  rate  and  a  daily  minimum.  A  harbor- 
view,  air-conditioned  room  in  the  Nine 
Dragons  (formerly  Majestic)  Hotel  in  Ho 
Chi  Minh  City  (formerly  Saigon)  cost 
$16.50  a  night. 

“Hiotography  was  my  biggest  single 
problem,”  Dudman  said,  “and  also  the 
biggest  problem  for  my  Communist  es¬ 
corts.  When  I  wanted  to  make  a  picture, 
there  was  usually  a  discussion  of 
whether  it  was  necessary,  whether  it 
might  violate  some  restriction,  or 
whether  it  might  offend  some  Viet¬ 
namese  I  wanted  to  photograph.  Re¬ 
quests  to  stop  the  car  to  make  pictures 
of,  say  peasants  drying  sliced  sweet 


potatoes  on  the  edge  of  the  highway  met 
with  resistance.  There  wasn’t  time,  or 
there  would  be  a  better  opportunity  later 
on.” 

The  massive  white  structure  many 
reporters  may  recall  as  the  American 
Embassy,  Dudman  said,  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  government  bureau  for  oil 
and  gas. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  Tin  Sang,  the 
independent  daily  newspaper  that  was 
suppressed  by  the  Thieu  regime,  has 
reopened  and  Ngo  Cong  Due,  the  non- 
Communist  editor  who  was  exiled  for 
three  and  a  half  years  in  Paris,  is  back  at 
work,  and  told  Dudman  he  has  more 
freedom  now  than  he  had  in  the  old  days. 
For  instance,  he  said  he  now  prints  arti¬ 
cles  critical  of  the  government  and 
translations  from  the  New  York  Times 
and  The  Washington  Post. 

“None  of  the  high  level  interviews  re¬ 
quested  was  provided,”  Dudman  said. 
“Cam  Ramh  Bay  was  out,  even  though  I 
saw  it  listed  as  a  tourist  spot  on  a  Viet¬ 
namese  travel  poster.  My  Lai  and  Pleiku 
also  appeared  to  be  off  limits.” 

“I  learned  enough,”  Dudman  said, 
“to  reach  a  confident  conclusion  that 
Vietnam  is  finding  its  way  through 
present  difficulties  and  has  a  good  chance 
of  feeding  itself  and  building  a  viable 
economy  within  a  few  years.  Viet  offi¬ 
cials  also  suggested  that  things  may  go 
easier  after  this  first  experiment  with  an 
American  reporter.” 


their  restrictions  and  rigidities,  the  Viet¬ 
namese  were  trying  to  relax  and  really 
want  an  opening  to  the  United  States, 
including  normal  diplomatic,  economic 
and  cultural  relations.” 

On  Dudman’s  first  day,  he  found  a  hint 
that  all  wasn’t  going  to  be  easy.  He  was 
told  a  Vietnamese  customs  regulation 
prohibits  anyone  from  taking  exposed 
but  undeveloped  film  out  of  the  country. 
Since  some  of  Dudman’s  film  was  in 
color,  which  cannot  be  developed  in 
Vietnam,  he  was  told  he  would  need  a 
waiver.  Also,  if  he  shot  any  unauthorized 
pictures,  he  might  have  trouble  getting 
them  out  of  the  country. 

Aside  from  that,  Dudman’s  first  meet¬ 
ing  with  Hanoi  officials,  including  a  29- 
year-old  English-speaking  foreign  ser¬ 
vice  officer  who  was  to  be  his  interpre¬ 
ter,  was  “upbeat.”  Dudman  said  they 
told  him  he  would  be  permitted  to  visit  in 
both  north  and  south  and  that  even  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  the  big  former  U.S.  Naval 
Base,  was  a  reasonable  request,  even 
though  no  foreigners  had  yet  been  al¬ 
lowed  there. 

Like  most  foreign  visitors,  Dudman 
said,  a  reporter  gets  red  carpet  treat¬ 
ment,  including  spacious  hotel  rooms, 
special  meals— either  western  or  Viet¬ 
namese  style — usually  served  in  a  segre¬ 
gated  dining  room,  priority  on  the 
crowded  Air  Vietnam  flights,  and  an  au¬ 
tomobile  and  driver. 

Dudman  said  foreigners  are  charged 
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Better  do  your  shopping  'fore  the  snow  starts  dropping. 
Don’t  wait  until  last  minute  to  send  Christmas  cards  . . .  Cartoonist 
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. . .  King  Edward  Vll  abdicated  Dec.  11.  1936  ...  He  ivlio  vrizes  little 


OLD  FARMER'S  WEATHER  FORECASTS 

New  England:  Warm  and  rainy  to  start,  then  rain  with  snow  north 
at  midweek;  week's  end  brings  partly  sunny,  very  cold  with  light 
snow  in  north. 

Greater  New  York-New  Jersey:  Heavy  rain  and  warm  through 
Tuesday,  then  partly  sunny  with  seasonal  showers  for  week's  end. 


father-in- 
|iunt  of  pie 
■The  one  1 
pance"  for 
Ither  two? 


It  sounds  like  some  of  our  hunting  friends, 
sizing  up  a  duck  flock.  They  used  to  tell 
about  a  gmd  chance,  a  smart  chance,  and  a 
fair  chance. 

Home  Hints:  Kerosene  will  soften  hoofs  and 
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Group  effort 
put  into  weekly 
sports  section 

In  Dallas,  Tom  Lindley  of  the  El  Paso 
Times  is  interviewing  Tony  Dorsett,  who 
is  about  ready  to  rush  into  the  National 
Football  League. 

“With  Dallas,”  Dorsett  tells  Lindley, 
“you’ve  got  to  mind  your  P’s  and  Q’s, 
because  when  they  call  a  play  around 
here  it  sounds  like  a  paragraph.” 

In  New  York  City,  Gene  Duffey  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  talks  with  Paul 
Homung,  the  ex-Notre  Dame  and  Green 
Bay  Packer  Golden  Boy,  who  is  trying  to 
cut  it  as  an  announcer  for  CBS. 

“Too  many  guys  quit  football  too 
soon,”  says  Hornung.  “Today  they’d 
have  to  carry  me  off  the  field  with  all  the 
money  they  make.” 

In  Miami,  Brian  Biggane  of  the  Ft. 
Myers  News-Press  is  working  on  a  cover 
story  with  Don  Shula,  who  coaches  the 
practically  all  new  Miami  Dolphins. 

“The  greatest  thing  right  now  would 
be  to  go  out  and  build  this  football  team 


In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Bob  Matthews 
sits  impatiently  at  his  typewriter,  trying 
to  figure  what  went  wrong  .  It’s  been  a 
tough  season  attempting  to  pick  the  win¬ 
ners  of  NFL  games.  Since  Matthews 
tries  to  give  his  readers  the  point-spread 
winners,  it’s  been  doubly  difficult. 

“Even  the  New  York  writers  are 
struggling,”  says  Matthews.  “Only  Paul 
Zimmerman  is  above  .500  and  he’s  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  in  the  country.” 

Wherever  the  sources  and  stories  may 
be,  they  all  come  together  17  times  a 
football  season  in  PLA  YBOOK,  a  special 
weekly  section  designed  to  give  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  and  analysis  of 
America’s  autumn  passion. 

Gannett  Group  resources  range  far  and 
wide.  On  any  given  Saturday  or  Sunday, 
it  could  be: 

Barry  Horn  (Westchester-Rockland) 
doing  the  Jet’s  Greg  Buttle;  Charlie 
Rayman  (Rockford  Morning  Star)  doing 
The  Plight  of  Green  Bay;  Billy  Mitchell 
(Pensacola  News)  telling  us  about  Bear 
Bryant’s  Boys  from  Bama,  Byron  Evers 
(Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  and  Times- 
Democrat)  giving  us  the  lowdown  on  the 
Boomer  Sooners;  Lynn  Henning  (Lans¬ 
ing  State  Journal)  reporting  on  the 


and  win  it  all  again,”  says  Shula.  Lions’  Charlie  Sanders;  Bob  Schank 

(New  Kensington  Valley  News)  detailing 
the  moves  of  Pitt’s  Randy  Holloway;  or 
Bill  McIntyre  (Shreveport  News)  writing 
about  the  Southeastern  Conference. 

The  idea  started  two  years  ago,  when  a 
firm  began  marketing  a  Pro  Football 
package  weekly. 

Frank  Cardon,  sports  editor  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  stopped  by  the 
GNS  office  one  day  and  said,  “We  can 
do  it  better;  what  do  you  think?” 

Playbook-1  was  started  last  year  with 
17  issues  during  football  season,  climax¬ 
ing  with  the  Super  Bowl  preview.  This 
year  the  project  is  called  Playbook-2. 

The  goal  is  to  provide  in-depth,  timely 
preview  coverage  of  pro  and  college 
football. 

Newspapers  can  run  the  material 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  or  in  some 
cases  Sunday. 

Some  run  it  in  special  pull-out  sec¬ 
tions,  others  do  it  as  part  of  the  regular 
ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  I  sports  section,  and  others  don’t  run  it. 

TODAY.'jun  MAIL  THIS  COUPON.  ,  with  local  and  area 

football  copy;  others  don  t. 

The  advantages  of  a  pull-out  section,  if 
Editor  &  Publisher  I  sufficient  advertising  can  be  found  to  jus- 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  J  tify  the  expense,  is  that  it  frees  space  in 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  {  the  regular  newspaper  for  more  local  and 


addressed  to:  I  area  sports,  participant  sports,  among 

Name . •  Other  stories. 

I  The  basic  package: 

. {  — A  color  art  cover  is  produced  by  Joe 

. *  lula  of  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspap- 

.  zip  . •  ers  Graphic  Arts  Department  with  ideas 

Company . I  from  Frank  Cardon  of  the  Rochester 

Nature  of  Busir>e$s .  I  Times-Union. 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed.  I  ^  COVer  StOry. 

•  — Two  or  three  pro  features. 

$15.00  a  year.  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  otherl  n  ■ 

countries  $35  a  year  I  — Previews  of  the  tv  College  games. 

..........  J  — Capsule  previews  of  200  words  each 


on  all  14  National  Football  League 
(NFL)  games. 

— A  Best-Bets  column  on  the  NFL 
games  by  Bob  Matthews  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union. 

— A  tv  column  by  Gene  Duffey  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union. 

— A  10-question  quiz,  with  answers. 

— Six  columns  of  updated  tabular 
material,  NFL  division  by  division,  list¬ 
ing  schedules  and  updated  scores  of  all 
NFL  teams. 

— Top  10  college  teams,  with  updated 
scores  and  schedules. 

— Odds  on  the  college  games. 

— A  Pro  Notes  column  by  Jerry 
Langdon,  managing  editor  of  Gannett 
News  Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Covers  are  planned  several  weeks  in 
advance,  and  optional  ones  are  provided 
to  newspapers  in  case  the  scheduled  art 
bombs. 

Price  tag 

_ (Continued  from  page  48) _ 

shouldn’t  be  getting  together;  if  a  story  is 
worth  investigating,  we  should  do  it  our¬ 
selves.  If  you  do  it  on  this  story,  why  not 
on  other  stories?  Why  doesn’t  every¬ 
body  get  together  and  investigate  every¬ 
thing;  you’d  soon  have  one  big  press  and 
no  diversity.” 

Obviously,  when  it  comes  to  profits, 
the  American  newspaper  industry  has  no 
philosophical  reservations  about  teaming 
up  to  share  operational  expenses.  Nor, 
do  I  deplore  this.  It  is  the  nature  of  our 
society  that  any  business,  including  the 
media,  must  make  a  profit  if  it  is  to  sur¬ 
vive.  But  I  seriously  doubt  if  our  indus¬ 
try  can  successfully  offer  maximum 
profit  to  its  stockholders  in  head-on 
competition  with  other  industries  and 
still  effectively  maintain  an  expensive 
public  service  profile. 

If  smaller  newspapers  and  radio  and  tv 
stations  are  to  properly  exercise  their 
public  service  responsibilities  on  a  local 
and  regional  basis,  pool  reporting  on  a 
team  basis  may  well  be  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  economic  answer.  And  for  even 
larger  papers  and  the  electronic  net¬ 
works  selective  pool  reporting  may  be 
the  most  effective  method  of  handling 
such  major  public  quandaries  as  the  War¬ 
ren  Commission  Report  and  the  Martin 
Luther  King  assassination. 

The  Arizona  Project  was  a  pioneer 
experiment.  It  worked. 

If  the  Arizona  Project  can  stimulate 
increased  interest  in  public  service 
reporting  and  broader  participation  in 
such  reporting  by  the  American 
communications  industry,  the  tragic 
death  of  Don  Bolles  will  have  become 
meaningful. 

And  on  that  day,  when  we  all  embrace 
our  responsibilities  to  truly  and  courage¬ 
ously  inform  the  people,  we  will  be  de¬ 
serving  of  the  First  Amendment  to  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


TRADE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  SPACE  for 
a  Quality  Coin  Column.  Details,  sample 
Columns  FREE.  Coinversations,  P.O. 
Box  622E,  Franklin,  Mich.  48025. 


HALF  YOUR  READERS  own  dogs! 
Award-winning  author,  professional 
trainer  offers  weekly  dog  column.  Try  4 
weeks  free!  Carol  Benjamin  29  Liv¬ 
ingston  Ave.,  Tappan,  N.Y.  10983. 


GARDENING 


THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Re¬ 
freshing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column 
with  pertinent  photos  by  experienced, 
widely-recognized  garden  writer.  Plus 
timely  tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for 
FREE  sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  Statler  Hilton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  NY  14202. 


HUMOR 


“NIT  WIT."  Poetic  justice.  A  man  spends 
all  his  money  on  the  horses,  so  his  wife 
becomes  a  nag.  Variable  humor.  Free 
trial.  Robert  Thornton  Features,  3110 
N.E.  86th  Ave.,  Portland,  Dreg.  97220. 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY" 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

“CA$H  NEWS" — Ways  to  make  and  save 
money.  Top  readership  response.  Sam¬ 
ples,  low  rates.  CA$HCO,  2232  Arrow¬ 
head  Ave.,  Brooksville,  Fla.  33512. 


TAX  TIPS  by  Mark  Stevens.  New  feature 
by  award-winning  columnist  tells  how  to 
save  money  on  Federal  taxes.  Short, 
punchy  features  can  be  clipped  and  col¬ 
lected  for  year-round  use.  Universal  ap¬ 
peal.  M.  Stevens.  172  Mill  River  Rd.. 
Chappaqua,  N.Y.  10514. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletown,  N.Y.  10940. 


OUTDOOR  FEATURES 


WILDERNESS  WISDOM.  Weekly  outdoor 
feature.  Question  and  answer.  Widely 
read.  Mass  appeal.  Sarnples,  rates:  Mal¬ 
lard  East,  P.O.  Box  237,  Pittsville,  Md. 
21850. 


PROBLEMS 


HEALTH-CARE  POTPOURRI— Knowl¬ 
edgeable  professional  explores  contem¬ 
porary  health  care.  Hard-nitting  Weekly. 
Samples/rates;  Box  3015,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SCIENCE  FICTION 


FUTURETHINK.  Clear,  clean,  imagina¬ 
tive  750  word  weekly  column  on  the 
future— What  will  the  world  be  like:  in¬ 
ventions,  medicine,  daily  living,  cities? 
Interviews  with  future  thinkers,  reports, 
and  essays.  Peter  Menkin,  3724  Kerner 
Blvd.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901. 


SKI  COLUMN,  live  news,  not  canned 
“tips,"  for  Thursday  or  Friday  publica¬ 
tion.  Also  Sunday  features  on  ski  areas, 
mostly  East,  some  West  and  Europe.  Tap 
the  ski  ad  market.  Write,  phone  for  sam¬ 
ples;  try  column  2  weeks  FREE.  Bob  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  11  Riverside  Dr.,  12FE,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10023.  (212)  877-1950. 


STAMPS 


STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 


YOUR  TAXES,  popular  farm  tax  column 
since  1975.  Over  150,000  read  this 
weekly  feature  by  leading  expert.  Send 
today  for  samples  and  prices  to:  Cricket, 
Box  527,  Ardmore,  Penn.  19(X)3. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph.:  (404)  253-5355 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WE  CAN  HELP  you  start  your  own  news¬ 
paper  or  shopping  news  in  best  West  Coast 
area.  We  print  about  50  other  publisher 
friends’  daily,  weekly  and  other  deadline 
periodicals.  We  can  get  you  off  to  a  good 
start  anywhere  in  smog  free  northern 
California.  Box  3092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TYPESETTERS,  PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS 

Completely  automated  computerized 
phototypesetting  plant  is  interested  in 
merger,  partnership,  etc.  with  larger  com¬ 
pany  that  has  advertising  or  publishing 
clients.  The  best  in  new,  up  to  date  equip¬ 
ment  less  than  one  year  old.  Company 
currently  grossing  $175,000/year  with  un¬ 
limited  potentiaT,  capabilities  for  rapid 
turnaround  in  both  display  and  straight 
matter— ability  to  handle  work  through 
negatives.  Located  in  Denver,  a  rapidly 
growing  metro  area,  one  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  living  areas  in  the  US  Good  labor 
market.  Write  to  Box  3145,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  call  (303)  761-1317  week 
days  only. 


ONE  RAPIDLY  expanding  Southern 
California  syndicate  with  excellent  mate¬ 
rial  desires  merger  with  similar  oriented 
syndicate.  We  have  strong  saleable  pack¬ 
age  of  features  that  produce  results.  More 
interested  in  management  and  sales  than 
editorial  content.  If  you  are  interested  and 
want  to  grow  at  an  accelerated  pace,  get  in 
touch  with,  by  calling  collect,  (213)  241- 
4141.  Ask  for  Bert  Stoipe,  President, 
Inter-Continental  Press  Syndicate. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


COMPOSITION  COMPANY 
Located  southern  city.  Leads  field,  long 
established,  highest  quality  work,  equip¬ 
ment.  Grossed  ^36,788  last  fiscal,  excel¬ 
lent  cash  flow.  $500,(XX),  25%  down,  10 
years,  8%  interest.  New  building  available, 
lease  or  sell. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207.  (913)  381-8280 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  Loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


GROSECLOSE  WILLIAMS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Founded  1944,  1010  Vermount  Avenue 
N.S.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005.  “Elgin 
Groseclose  has  immense  personal  exper¬ 
tise  in  valuation  matters."  U.S.  Tax 
Court,re  Worcester  Telegram. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
da^ime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  (Ilearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper— it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHI^ER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


America’s  Leading  Brokers 
Know  That  When  It  Comes  To 
Selling  Papers— 

We  Know  Our  Business 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  assumes  our  advertisers  are 
Equal  Opportunity  Employers  and  adhere  to  the  letter  and 
principle  of  the  current  law  against  discriminatory  word¬ 
ing  in  “help  wanted”  advertising. 

Accordingly,  for  your  sake  and  ours,  it  will  be  helpful  if 
you  will  keep  this  in  mind  when  submitting  classified 
advertising  copy  to  us.  Thank  You. 


IT'S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret— and  it’s  strictly  classified  information! 
We’ll  never  reveal  the  identi^  of  an  E&P  Box  Holder;  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  want  to  answer  a  Box  Number  ad,  but  don’t  want 
your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  put 
your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box 
Holder.  Attach  a  note  telling  us  what  newspapers,  groups  or 
companies  you  don’t  want  the  reply  to  reach.  Then  put  the 
reply  and  the  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  E&P  Clas¬ 
sifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we’ll  discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can’t  return  your  reply  because  that 
would  be  the  same  as  telling.  So  don’t  send  indispensable 
material.  Also  attach  a  note  each  time  you  want  a  box 
holder  checked.  Don’t  be  like  the  fellow  who  told  us  “de¬ 
stroy  this  reply  and  any  future  replies  from  me  if  Box  Holder 
is  (name  of  newspaper).”  With  the  volume  of  mail  handled 
by  this  office  each  day,  that’s  really  taking  a  terrible  risk! 
And  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  be  sent  to  any  property 
held  by  a  group,  it’s  best  to  list  the  properties.  We  know  the 
daily  newspaper  holdings  of  most  groups— but  a  suburban, 
weekly  or  new  acquisition  might  slip  by  us. 

E&P  Classifieds- 

As  effective  in  the  newspaper  community  as  your 
newspaper’s  classifieds  are  in  your  community! 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

P.  0.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
M64  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PERIODICAL  covering  rapidly  growing  par¬ 
ticipant  sport.  $61,000  gross  for  1977  with 
net  of  about  $21,(X)0.  $20,0<X)  down,  can 
be  operated  on  part-time  basis.  1977 
gross;  20%  above  1976.  Snyder  News¬ 
paper  Brokers,  136  E.  Honolulu,  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 


WESTERN  DAILY,  $75,000  down.  Buyer 
should  be  financially  able  to  build  into 
daily  serving  15,000-nome  field.  Qualified 
buyers,  please.  SNYDER  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERS,  136  E.  Honolulu,  Lindsay, 
Calif.  93247. 


KANSAS  SHOPPER  within  80  miles  of 
Wichita,  printing  7,800  copies  per  week, 
expects  to  gross  $%,000  this  fiscal  year, 
positive  cash  flow.  $60,0(X),  TERMS. 

BUSINESS  BROKER  ASSOCIATES 
24  Hours  (615)  894-7511 


UNOPPOSED  WEEKLY  (gross  doubled  in 
1977)  in  booming  market,  sports  and 
tourist  publications  with  unlimited,  na¬ 
tional  future.  Valuable  mailing  lists.  1977 
gross  about  $400,000.  29%  down,  10-year 
payout,  7%  interest.  Broker  inquiries  wel¬ 
come.  Box  3129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  II— Sophisticated  weekly  TV  Shop¬ 
per  complete  with  columns,  features,  etc., 
within  35  miles  of  Philadelphia,  estab¬ 
lished  6  years.  Ideal  husband-wife  team, 
unique  distribution  system,  exciting  po¬ 
tential  with  continued  development.  1976 
gross — $150M.  Owner  will  cooperate  and 
stay  on.  $107,0(X),  20%  down,  balance 
over  10  years.  Financially  qualified  princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  3065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  5  years  old  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Gross  $55M.  Net  $22M.  Priced  at 

fross,  $25M  cash  required.  Box  2069, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


21  YEAR  OLD,  free  circulation  newspaper 
(mostly  advertising)  in  small  midwest  town 
located  between  2  large  cities.  Includes 
small  commercial  print  shop.  1976  gross 
over  $200,0(X).  Great  potential  for  aggres¬ 
sive,  working  man  and  wife.  Sale  due  to 
illness.  Write:  COMMUNITY  NEWS,  P.O. 
Box  368,  London,  Ohio  43140. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


M>SITIONS  WANTED 

(PayaWe  wHh  order) 

A-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  addrtional  line  in  your  copy. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Aomfttanca  ahould  accompany 
copy  unlaaa  cradit  aatabllahad). 
A-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.45  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  $1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $4.60  per  agate  line— $64.40 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Cloaaifiad  Cantract  Rcrtas  Avoilofala  On  teqwatt 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
TiMsAay,  4:00  PM  Naw  Yark  Tima 

Box  Minben,  nailed  eack  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Ediiter  A  Publisher 

575  Uxington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Addross 


Authorized  by 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  5  SEMI-WEEKLY  Town  population 
almost  10,(X)0  against  strong  shopper. 
Should  be  daily  town;  will  take  financing  to 
do.  $190,000  gross,  asking  $400,000, 
terms. 

TWO  MISSISSIPPI  exclusive  weeklies 
gross  $313,844,  3-unit  Community  web 
press,  Compugraphic,  1  building  included, 
price  $230,000.  Terms. 

MISSOURI  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY,  made 
$35,359  profit  on  $150,780  gross. 
$158,(XX)  with  $48,000  building,  terms  5 
yrs,  9%  interest. 

NEBRASKA  exclusive  weekly,  2020  paid 
circulation,  bank  financing  available.  Price 
$55,(X)0,  terms. 

UPPER  ZONE  5  area  weekly  and  shopper, 
profitable.  lX)ing  $350,000,  $375,000  in¬ 
cludes  $75,000  building,  long  term  pay¬ 
out,  growth  area. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLIES,  common  section, 
non-competitive  towns,  gross  $188,(X)0. 
$195,00(3,  29%  down,  8°o  over  10  years. 
AQUISITIONS  FUNDING  anywhere  United 
States,  $1  million  minimum  loan  to  qual¬ 
ified.  Excellent  source. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission,  KS  66207 


STRONG  WEEKLY  tabloid  in  ideal  growth 
area  (Northern  Zone  9).  Projected  1977 
gross  $180,000  with  $70,000  profit  target. 
Priced  at  $250,CX)0  with  29%  down  and 
Seller  banking  balance  at  10%.  Broker: 
William  A.  Exline,  31  Carroll  Ct.,  San 
Rafael,  CA  94903. 


THE  PIEDMONT  North  Carolina,  good 
weekly — will  gross  $60,(XX).  Paid  circula¬ 
tion  perfect  for  man-wife  team. 

Price  1  times  gross.  20%  down— easy 
terms  on  balance.  Box  3110,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY, 
41st  year,  paid  circulation,  gross  $100M 
plus,  exciting  area  3  growth  location.  Box 
3(161,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WANT  TO  PURCHASE  Weekly  or  daily. 
Must  net  a  minimum  of  $20,000  profit. 
Northeast  location.  Sun  Belt  preferred. 
Broker  replies  welcome.  Box  2060,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.  0.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


WILL  PURCHASE  profitable,  established 
weekly  newspapers  and  shoppers  in  Cent¬ 
ral  New  York  area.  We  are  embarking  on  an 
acquisition  program  and  assure  a  quick  re¬ 
sponse  and  prompt  action.  Box  3050, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAID  WEEKLY — upper  New  England  by 
Publisher  with  25  years  experience.  Write 
Box  3059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$75,000  available  as  down  payment  for 
unopposed  paid  weekly  newspaper.  Will 
reply  to  all  letters  that  give  full  details.  Am 
able  to  visit  your  plant  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  you.  Prefer  newspaper  without  its 
own  press.  Confidence  respected.  Please 
write  to  Box  3143,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  TV  magazine.  Family 
operation  with  $100,000  year  gross.  Owner 
retiring,  will  sell  for  $1(10,000.  Write  Terry 
Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  772,  Lady  Lake, 
FL  32659. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


BOOK  WANTED:  "How  to  Make  $25,000  a 
Year  Publishing  Newsletters"  by  Brian  T. 
Sheehan.  Write  Angelo  Parra,  Route  94, 
Washingtonville,  NY  1(W92. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


_ Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  I  PUBLISHER  •  575  Ltiin|ton  Avt.*  Ntw  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMARAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  279  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  &  trade-ins. 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 

PROFLEX  REPROPORTIONING  SYS¬ 
TEMS— 2  demonstration  models,  excellent 
condition.  Reproportion  18"x24".  enlarge¬ 
ments,  reductions,  50-200%  in  one  di¬ 
mension,  italics,  backslants,  circles,  wavy 
lines,  arches  and  drop  shadows.  For  new 
and  demo  units,  call  collect.  Sales  De¬ 
partment.  Combined  Services,  1414 
Laurel  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55403. 
(612)  339-7770. 

AGFA  DR-70  film  dryer.  Takes  up  to  20x24. 
$750.  Dries  negatives  in  30  seconds.  Call 
Skip  (203)  567-8789. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

7  INTERTYPES,  2  Comets,  1  Model  5,  2 
Ludlows,  110  cases  Ludlow  mats,  1 
Monotype  material  maker,  1  Justape  Jr. 
with  spare  parts  and  spare  reader,  2  Burpe 
Punchers,  many  spare  parts  and  mats  for 
all  equipment.  Also  complete  stereo  de¬ 
partment  for  Unitube  press.  Call  or  write 
Ray  Bernard,  The  News-Tribune,  18  Pine 
St.,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154,  (617)  893- 
1670. 

MAILROOM 

CHESHIRE  LABELING  machines  with 
quarter  folders,  multiwide  label  heads, 
single-wide  label  heads  and  conveyors.  All 
equipment  guaranteed.  Call  collect  or 
write.  Edwin  Heisley,  P.O.  Box  22083,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tx.  75222.  (214)  357-0196. 

SAXMAYER  tying  machine;  model  SR2B. 
Can  be  used  with  or  without  bundle  com- 
pacter.  3  years  old.  Works  like  new!  Con¬ 
tact  Danny  Wroblewski,  The  Alliance  Re¬ 
view,  Alliance,  OH.  Phone  (216)821-1200. 

USED  STA-HI  251  STACKER 

IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION.  CONTACT 
Box  3108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  COUNTER¬ 
STACKER.  Available  immediately.  Box 
3148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  3  station  STEPPER  newspaper  rolling 
machine  with  card  attachment  2  tying 
heads.  $2500  discount  from  factory  price. 
Must  see.  Retailer  News,  P.O.  Box  1613, 
Lubbock,  TX  79408.  Phone  (806)  763- 
9565. 

SAXMEYER  TYING  MACHINE,  Serial 
#4830  Model  SRB.  Purchased  1973.  Price 
$1500.  Excellent  condition.  Contact  Loren 
Dyer,  The  Bulletin,  1526  NW  Hill  St., 
Bend.  OR  97701.  (503)  382-1811. 

SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER.  5  STATIONS. 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION.  Contact  Box 
3147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASS  1900  Series  Addressograph  with 
automatic  feed,  graphotype,  and  plenty  of 
file  cabinets  and  trays.  Includes  plate 
frames.  $1100.  Call  Skip  (203)  567-8789. 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS — All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301 
575-6500. 

NEWSPRINT 

SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 

CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLIES 

80  USED  Leico  Single  Copy  vending 
machines.  From  good  to  Excellent  Condi¬ 
tion.  Zone  4.  15#  and  35#  D&S  operation. 
Mr.  Buzz  Roak  (813)  748-6666. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

PHOTON  200B  ADMASTER  WITH  SPARE 
PARTS.  CALL  (215)  567-6324— 
8AM-4PM.  BEST  OFFER. 

TWIN  LENS  Compugraphic  2971  fonts, 
spare  parts  kit,  spare  reader,  two  Friden 
keyboards  $2,900.  The  Courier, 
Middletown,  N.J.  (201)  671-1776. 

VICTOR  Scanatron  Facsimile  transmitter 
and  receiver  with  automatic  document 
loader  and  continuous  roll  paper  supply. 
Cost  new  $6,0(X).  Now  $900  or  best  offer. 
Excellent  for  transmitting  stories  from  re¬ 
mote  offices  over  telephone  lines.  C.  P. 
Jorgensen,  Century  Publications,  Inc. 
(617)  729-8100. 

COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2%1— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

TWO  LINOTRON  505C’s  12  pt.  Cora  6 
Phototypesetters  with  54  fonts  of  type,  4.5 
pts.  to  96  pt.  type,  65  pica  measure.  3  AKI 
keyboards.  $50,C)00  or  make  offer.  For 
more  details  contact  Joe  Brooks  (904) 
252-1511. 

ONE  Compugraphic  ACM  9000  with  con¬ 
sole,  8  filmstrips,  one  Compugraphic  2961 
HS  and  3  Compuperfs.  Sold  together  or 
separately  best  offer.  Call  Trentlyon;  (212) 
989-4096. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  phototypesetter 
with  spare  reader,  other  parts— $2800; 
Frieden  LCC-VF  justifying  keyboard— 
$1200;  Varityper  Multiline  840 
headliner— $5(X);  Ektamatic  processor— 
$500.  Package  deal  possible  but  will  sell 
separately.  Contact  Tygart  Valley  Press, 
P.O.  Box  1815,  Elkins,  VYV  26241,  or  call 
(304)  636-7392. 

PLATE  SYSTEM 

COMPLETE  COLD  TYPE  Printing  System. 
(Dyna-Flex).  Including  16  page  Duplex 
Press.  Plate  processor— 16  single  page 
saddles — 1  double  truck  saddle-plate  siz¬ 
ing,  bending,  punching  equipment— plate 
dryer— plate  freezer— color  fountain. 
Equipment  can  be  seen  in  operation, 
available  January  1,  1978.  Little  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Evening  Times.  Contact  Don 
Paparella,  (315)  823-3680. 

PLATEMAKING 

TWO  NAPP  Satellite  plate  processors  with 
stretch  units.  Spare  parts  kit  plus  others. 
Two  Master  flat  cold  light  printers.  Model 
2435  with  integrators;  call  Arnold  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Production  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
Press.  (412)  263-1691. 

PRESSES 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  6  units  SC  folder  new 
1973.  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph;  (312)  738-1200; 
Telex  25-4388. 

GOSS  URBANITE  4  black  units  new  1970, 
Urbanite  folder  with  Va  fold  SU  folder  7£ 
HP  drive,  2-8  position  roll  stands,  press 
new  1970.  Will  sell  as  complete  press  or 
components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt  St. 
Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312)  738-1200 
Telex  25-4388. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  2  folders 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban,  2  units 
Goss  Suburban,  6  units,  1966 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1963 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  Model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  Va  folder 
Color  King,  5  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60-75-1001-IP 
Baldwin  countoveyors  model  108 
Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 
BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  7  units,  new  approx¬ 
imately  1973,  with  SC  folder  and  upper 
balloon  former.  Community  folder,  2  drives 
and  all  accessories.  We  will  sell  complete 
press  or  components.  IPEC  Inc.,  401  N. 
Leavitt  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60612.  Ph:  (312) 
738-1200;  Telex  25-4388. 


ONE 

Buy  used  presses  with  confidence,  as  is 
where  is  or  remanufactured,  delivered 
and  installed 

GOSS 

Community  units  with  Community  or 
SC  folders 

Suburban  units  and  folders 
Suburban  folders  modified  for  installation 
on  Community  presses 
Urbanite  folder 
Metro  units  and  folder 
Suburban  imprinter 

COTTRELL 

V-25  units  and  folders 
JF-10  folder  w/crosshead  perforator 
V-15A  units  and  folders 
845  folder 
Extra  rollstands 

KING 

News  King  units  and  folders 
Color  King  units  and  folders 
Color  King  imprinter 

MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Baldwin  Counterveyors  new  and  used 
Stuffers  and  stackers 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820Brianwoodlnd.Ct.  140N.LaGrangeRd. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30329  LaGrange,  III.  60525 
(404)  321-3992  (312)  354-5777 


2-COTTRELL  845  Roll  Stands,  2  high,  40' 
diameter,  complete  with  brakes.  Contact 
Dave  Lanford,  Niles  Daily  Star,  (616)  683- 
2100. 


VDTs 


FOR  SALE:  4  Hendrix  5700  VDT  terminals. 
Will  attach  to  any  Hendrix  61(30,  6200, 
6400,  6500  front  end  system.  Purchased 
new  in  1974-75  for  $5,900,  now  $3,750 
each  or  $3,500  each  if  purchased  to¬ 
gether.  In  daily  news-advertising  usage 
presently.  Available  February  1,  1978. 
Phone  immediately  Marc  W.  Anthony,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Star-Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  NE.  (308) 
632-0760. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


COMPUSCAN  ALPHA  with  margin  markup 
capability.  Call  1  (313)  242-1100  or  write 
Cletus  Barron.  Monroe  Evening  News,  Box 
666,  Monroe,  Mich.  48161. 


WILL  PAY  $500  for  12'xl8"  Graphic  Elec¬ 
tronics  Photo-Lathes  in  good  operating 
condition.  Contact  Franklin  Greenway,  196 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SHERIDAN  72  P  INSERTER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1718,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER. 
MUST  SEE  IN  OPERATION. 
BOX  1754,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED  TO  BUY: 

MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

BOX  1781,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  4-6  UNITS  OR 
GOSS  URBANITE  3-5  UNITS. 
Box  3077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  Al  DS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501.  (512) 
682-7011. 


JOB  LEADS 


RADIO-TV  Jobs — Stations  hiring  nation¬ 
wide!  Free  samples:  "Job  Leads  Newslet¬ 
ter,”  1680-DM  Vine,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90028. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


TWO  FACULTY  POSITIONS  OPEN  FOR 
1978-79.  Deadline  for  applying:  February 
1,  1978. 

One  position  will  be  at  the  senior-level.  For 
this  position  the  School  will  need  an  expe¬ 
rienced  teacher  with  a  doctorate  and  sig¬ 
nificant  professional  experience  which 
would  allow  him/her  to  teach  in  one  of  our 
sequences.  In  addition,  the  person  should 
have  the  ability  for  developing  and  over¬ 
seeing  a  graduate  program.  Also,  the  per¬ 
son  should  have  a  good  record  in  research 
and  publication,  which  would  support  his/ 
her  claim  as  a  scholar. 

The  second  position  will  be  at  the  assistant 
professor  level.  Duties  will  include  the 
teaching  of  courses  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence  and  in  introductory  mass  media 
areas.  Professional  experience  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Ph.D.  in  hand  or  in  process  is  pre¬ 
ferred,  a  master's  degree  is  required. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Minority  members  and 
women  are  urged  to  apply.  Salary  is  com¬ 
petitive. 

Contact  Dr.  John  F.  Pettibone,  Chairman, 
Faculty  Search  Committee,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
43403. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN 
has  opening  for  assistant  professor  to 
teach  basic  and  advanced  public  relations 
courses  at  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels.  Qualifications  required:  PhD,  sig¬ 
nificant  professional  experience,  scholarly 
research  or  professional  publication  po¬ 
tential,  ability  to  work  with  public  relations 
practitioners  of  the  region  and  nation.  Sal¬ 
ary:  minimum  $13,500  for  academic  year; 
summer  teaching  possible.  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  by 
January  15,  1978,  to  Dr.  Melvin  L.  Sharpe. 
Public  Relations  Search,  Department  of 
Journalism,  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  Austin,  TX  78712. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN 
has  opening  for  assistant  professor  or 
Instructor/lecturer  to  teach  graphics  and 
magazine  layout  and  design.  Minimum  re¬ 
quirement:  bachelor's  degree  and  sub¬ 
stantial  professional  experience;  higher 
degrees  preferred.  Teaching  of  writing  or 
editing  courses  may  also  be  expected.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  qualifications; 
minimum  offered  S13.500;  summer  teach¬ 
ing  possible.  Equal  Opportunity/Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer.  Send  letter 
of  application  and  resume  by  January  15. 
1978,  to  Prof.  S.  Griffin  Singer,  Graphics 
Search,  Department  of  Journalism,  The 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  Austin,  TX 
78712. 


NEWS-EDITORIAL  FACULTY;  An  Assistant 
or  Associate  Professor  in  an  accredited 
News-Editorial  sequence,  experienced  in 
undergraduate  teaching  and  media- 
related  research.  Requirement:  Three  to 
five  years'  professional  news  experience; 
PhD  preferred.  MA  required;  teaching  and 
research  experience.  Competitive  salary. 
Deadline:  January  23,  1978.  Send  letter 
and  resume  to  Elden  Rawlings,  Chairman. 
Department  of  Journalism,  Texas  Christian 
University,  Fort  Worth,  TX  76129.  TCU 
does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
religion,  handicap,  race  or  ethnic  origin. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT  AUSTIN 
has  opening  for  assistant  professor  to 
teach  radio  and  television  newsgathering, 
writing,  and  production  courses  at  under¬ 
graduate  level  and  to  participate  in 
graduate  program.  Qualifications  required: 
PhD,  significant  professional  experience, 
scholarly  research  or  professional  publica¬ 
tion  potential,  ability  to  work  with  news 
media  in  the  region  and  nation.  Salary: 
minimum  $13,500  for  academic  year; 
summer  teaching  possible.  Equal 
Opportunity/Atfirmative  Action  Employer. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  by 
January  15,  1978,  to  Dr.  Al  Anderson, 
Broadcast  News  Search,  Department  of 
Journalism,  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin,  Austin,  TX  78712. 


DEPARTMENT  HEAD/Professor  or  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Communication.  De¬ 
partment  offering  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  journalism,  speech  communi¬ 
cation  and  radio-TV.  Qualifications;  PhD  or 
equivalent,  teaching  experience,  outstand¬ 
ing  professional  and/or  scholarly  achieve¬ 
ments,  administrative  ability.  Send  vitals 
and  3  letters  of  recommendation  by 
January  15.  1978,  to  Dr.  Lawrence  Haapa- 
nen.  Chairperson,  Search  Committee,  De¬ 
partment  of  Communication,  Utah  State 
University,  Logan,  Utah  84322.  Affirma¬ 
tive  Action,  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DEAN'S  POSITION  IS  OPEN  at  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder. 

The  person  we  are  seeking  must  provide 
the  administrative  leadership  necessary 
for  the  school  to  attain  its  teaching,  re¬ 
search  and  service  goals.  The  Dean  must: 

1— Supervise  the  day-to-day  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  2— Promote  the  school's 
relationship  with  the  university  adminis¬ 
tration  and  other  academic  units. 
3 — Promote  the  school's  relations  with  ex¬ 
ternal  constituencies,  particularly  those  in 
the  mass  media.  4 — Encourage  scholarly 
and  research  activity  within  the  school. 
The  person  we  are  seeking  must  have  ap¬ 
propriate  teaching,  research,  administra¬ 
tive  and  educational  backgrounds  to  work 
effectively  with  faculty,  students  and 
other  groups  within  the  university.  The 
Dean  also  must  have  sufficient  mass 
media  experience  to  appreciate  the  needs 
of  the  journalistic  profession  and  to  serve 
as  the  effective  representative  of  the 
school.  Therefore,  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  necessary: 

1—  Academic  administrative  experience. 

2 —  Work  experience  in  the  mass  media. 

3 —  Demonstrated  competence  in  re¬ 
search.  4 — Full-time  university  teaching 
experience.  5 — Earned  PhD  (or  equiva¬ 
lent). 

The  school  particularly  invites  applications 
from  women  and  minorities.  The  University 
of  Colorado  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Deadline  for  re¬ 
ceipt  of  applications  is  January  31,  1978. 
Appointment  will  be  effective  July  1, 1978. 
Please  send  resumes  and  letters  to  the 
Search  Committee  chairman: 

Malcolm  A.  Deans, 

Senior  Instructor, 

School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Colorado, 

Boulder,  CO  80309. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
of  Mass  Communication  starting  Sep¬ 
tember,  1978.  PhD  or  dissertation-stage 
required.  Teach  mass  media  and  society, 
history  of  the  press,  and  other  media  sur¬ 
vey  courses.  Send  resume  to  Professor 
Edward  J.  Pappas,  585  Manoogian  Hall, 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan 
48202.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism, 
MA  or  PhD,  experience  in  print  journalism, 
available  August  1978.  Summer  teaching 
usually  available.  Write  Professor  Seraphia 
Leyda,  English  Department,  University  of 
New  Orleans,  New  Orleans,  LA  70122. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


FACULTY  POSITION:  Print  or  electronic 
journalism;  competency  in  teaching  media 
production  courses  desirable.  PhD  experi¬ 
enced.  Inquire  Dr.  Henry  Ruminski, 
Chairman,  Search  Committee,  Department 
of  Mass  Media-Communication,  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron,  Akron,  OH  44325.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline  January  31.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Title  IX 
Employer. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  (stipend 
and  tuition)  available  to  person  qualified 
by  media  experience  to  supervise  students 
in  a  news  laboratory  while  working  on  a 
Masters  or  PhD  Degree.  Strong  academic 
background  required.  Contact  Head  of 
Graduate  Studies,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
III.  62901. 


DIRECTOR  of  Communication  Program 
Specialty,  print  journalism.  Experience 
with  media  and  advocacy  of  public  issues. 
Responsibility  for  leadership  and  de¬ 
velopment,  student  recruitment,  staffing 
and  budget.  Five  years  experience.  PhD 
required.  Apply:  Dr.  Lar^  Smith,  Sanga¬ 
mon  State  University,  Shepherd  Road, 
Springfield,  IL  62708. 


THE  HENRY  W.  GRADY  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  is  seeking  two  persons  at 
the  assistant  or  associate  professor  level 
for  academic  year  appointments.  One  po¬ 
sition  is  for  a  person  who  has  among  his  or 
her  teaching  and  research  interests  the 
teaching  of  magazine  editing,  production 
and  management.  The  other  is  for  a  person 
who  has  among  his  or  her  teaching  and 
research  interests  the  teaching  of  broad¬ 
cast  news.  The  school's  teaching  needs 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  accommodate 
other  specialized  interests  in  common  with 
those  in  magazines  and  broadcast  news. 
Persons  with  media  experience  and  PhD 
preferred.  Salary  would  be  commensurate 
with  education  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  Appointments  would  begin  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1978.  .Deadline  for  applications 
is  March  1,  1978.  The  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and 
invites  applications  from  minority  and 
women  candidates.  Write  Dr.  Ernest  C. 
Hynds,  chairman,  search  committee, 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Athens,  Georgia  30602. 


JOURNALISM.  Wanted:  teacher  of  photo¬ 
journalism.  MA  required.  PhD  preferred, 
but  must  have  significant  professional 
and/or  teaching  experience.  Salary  and 
rank  open,  dependent  on  qualifications. 
Would  teach  courses  in  photojournalism 
with  possibility  of  developing  new  courses; 
creative  and  innovative  spirit  essential.  Ef¬ 
fective  fall,  1978.  Send  resume  and  list  of 
references  to  Dean,  College  of  Journalism, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  SC 
29208.  use  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


LAW  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  PROFESSOR 
The  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Journalism  will  replace  a  faculty 
member  whose  specialty  is  law  of  com¬ 
munications.  We  seek  a  person  who  has 
taught  the  subject  and  has  published  in 
the  field.  An  earned  doctorate  is  preferred. 
Previous  professional  media  experience  is 
desirable.  Rank  and  salary  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  qualifications  of  the  success¬ 
ful  applicant.  Nominations  and  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  mailed  on  or  before  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1978: 

Director 

School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Southern  California 
University  Park 
Los  Angeles,  CA  9CX)07 
The  position  will  open  September  1,  1978. 
use  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND 
MASS  COMMUNICATION  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  INVITES  AP¬ 
PLICATIONS  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  DI¬ 
RECTOR  OF  THE  SCHOOL.  The  director  is 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
School  and  reports  to  the  dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  director  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  general  operations  of  the  School, 
including  budgeting  and  planning.  Qualifi¬ 
cations  include  a  demonstrated  record  of 
intellectual  and  academic  leadership,  ad¬ 
ministrative  experience,  and  experience  in 
the  communication  professions.  An 
earned  doctorate  is  preferred  since  the  di¬ 
rector  should  be  able  to  provide  leadership 
for  the  School's  nationally  recognized 
raduate  and  undergraduate  programs, 
he  directorship  is  a  12-month  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  person  will  serve  a  five-year 
term,  subject  to  reappointment.  Salary  is 
competitive  with  comparable  positions  in 
other  major  institutions.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  is  an  Equal  Opportunity,  Affir¬ 
mative  Action  Employer.  Applications  and 
nominations  are  due  by  February  1  and 
should  be  directed  to  the  Chairman,  Direc¬ 
tor  Search  Committee,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  MN 
55455. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School  of 
Communication  in  Washington,  D.C.  seeks 
graduate  assistants  to  work  in  teaching 
and  professional  positions  while  earning  a 
Masters  Degree  in  its  program  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Public  Affairs.  Tasks  include 
running  the  American  Newsservice,  which 
serves  14  suburban  newspapers  and  2  wire 
services  and  developing  Northwest,  a 
community  newspaper  for  metropolitan 
Washington.  This  is  a  1-year,  full-time  pro¬ 
gram.  For  information,  write  Dean,  School 
of  Communication,  The  American  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.C.  Graduate  print  and 
Broadcast  journalism  sequences  accre¬ 
dited  by  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  for  9,000  5-day  and  Sunday 
daily  in  beautiful  Northern  California.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  dynamic  commun¬ 
ity  minded  person.  Salary  open.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  statement  of  goals  tO:  M.  D. 
Glover,  Ukiah  Daily  Journal,  Ukiah,  Calif. 
95482. 


I  OWN  A  6,000  circulation  weekly  in  a  rural 
county  seat  in  Indiana.  I  need  someone  to 
become  Business  Manager  and  Publisher. 
I  want  someone  who  will  build  advertising, 
commercial  printing  and  circulation.  Box 
3114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  READY  to  take  full  charge  of  a 
progressive  weekly  in  Zone  5?  We  need  a 
working  manager  to  guide  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  do  some  news  and  sports  writing, 
take  photos,  direct  ad  sales  and  job  print¬ 
ing.  Prefer  married  person.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  3134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


SHIRT-SLEEVED  circulation  manager  for 
an  established  morning  daily  in  Zone  2. 
We're  interested  in  someone  strong  in  de¬ 
livery  service,  promotion,  and  graded 
rowth,  wheeler^ealers  need  not  apply, 
osition  provides  advancement  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  individual.  Full  company  benefits 
including  pension  program.  Area  is  rural 
and  famous  for  sailing,  boating,  hunting, 
fishing,  golf  and  tennis.  Apply  to  Box 
3091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  COORDINATOR,  number  2  person 
in  Circulation  Sales  Department,  should  be 
experienced  with  dealers  operations  and 
some  single  copy  sales,  salary  up  to 
$14,000.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
3086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  ZONE  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  bright,  aggressive  indi¬ 
vidual  to  manage  one  of  our  circulation 
zones.  The  right  person  must  be  able  to 
motivate  people,  and  handle  all  circulation 
responsibilities  delegated  to  him.her. 
We're  a  young  progressive  department  of  a 
fast-growing  suburban  daily  in  Zone  5,  and 
offer  good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  tO:  Box  3060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Zone  5  10,000  circulation  daily  with 
weekly  free-distribution  shopper. 

Prefer  person  who  loves  circulation  work 
and  has  ambition  to  publish  a  paper  in  the 
future  although  this  is  not  essential.  Must 
be  working  manager  and  good  with  carrier 
organization. 

Will  work  with  a  young  publisher  who  will 

five  you  freedom  to  promote  circulation. 

arnings,  $13,000-$15,000.  Write  us  a  let¬ 
ter  giving  background  and  all  necessary 
information  as  to  why  you  feel  you  are  the 
person  for  this  job.  Be  sure  to  include 
phone  number.  Write  Box  2099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ATTENTION 
ZONE  5 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS 

If  you  are  dead-ended  and  looking  tor  an 
entry-level  circulation  management  oppor¬ 
tunity,  you  may  be  the  person  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  If  you  are  a  self-starter,  feel  you 
can  motivate  people,  thrive  on  competition 
and  need  only  a  chance  to  start  moving 
upwards  towards  ever  greater  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility,  give  me  a  call.  Your 
confidence  will  be  respected.  Tom  High- 
field,  Circulation  Director,  The  News 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio.  (216)  951-0000. 


FAST-GROWING  newspaper  Zone  4  de¬ 
sires  experienced  District  SALES  Mana¬ 
gers.  Salary,  auto  allowance,  attractive 
bonus  plan.  This  is  not  a  retirement  posi¬ 
tion.  Upward  mobility  is  unlimited  at  pa¬ 
per.  State  complete  work  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  in  initial  letter  with  resume.  All  confi¬ 
dences  respected.  Box  3008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— wanted  for 
30,000  ABC  7  day  newspaper  in  Area  5. 
Should  presently  be  circulation  manager 
on  smaller  paper  or  number  2  man  wanting 
to  move  up.  We  are  a  group  owned  paper 
offering  a  good  salary  and  opportunity  for 
career  growth.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to:  Box 
3080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 
We've  created  this  new  position  in  our  Cir¬ 
culation  Department  and  now  we're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  bright,  organized,  hard  working 
individual  to  fill  it. 

This  job  requires  previous  circulation  and 
distribution  experience  in  developing  and 
implementing  delivery  systems,  especially 
motor  routes.  You  will  work  directly  with 
our  Circulation  Director. 

The  position  offers  you  an  exciting  chal¬ 
lenge  to  develop  a  total  distribution  system 
for  a  Zone  5  daily  which  has  great  growth 
potential. 

A  starting  salary  of  $14,CXX)  with  future 
challenges  and  growth  opportunities  for 
the  right  person.  Along  with  comprehen¬ 
sive  medical,  dental  and  life  insurance 
coverage  and  retirement  plan. 

Our  Circulation  Department  is  fully  com¬ 
puterized  and  ready  to  support  dynamic 
circulation  programs.  If  you  are  willing  to 
work  hard  to  achieve  realistic  goals,  send 
resume  to  Box  3029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNLIMITED  CAREER  growth  potential 
with  medium-sized  progressive  daily 
newspaper  group  for  aggressive  circulator 
with  a  track  record  of  circulation  growth 
through  carrier  sales  promotion  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  situation.  Immediate 
opening  is  the  number  2  position  in  a  Zone 
5,  30,000  Daily  and  Sunday.  Candidates 
must  have  the  ability  to  teach  and  lead 
others  in  addition  to  personal  know-how. 
The  challenge  will  be  to  put  together  and 
implement  an  effective  carrier  sales  pro¬ 
gram.  Salary  plus  incentive  bonus  and 
good  company  benefits  package.  Send 
complete  resume,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  3048,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL,  RAPIDLY  GROWING  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  one  of  the  most  competitive  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  nation  seeks  experienced  proto 
build  circulation.  If  you're  unhappy  as  the 
number  two  or  three  man  where  you  are 
now,  this  is  the  spot  for  you.  Or,  if  you're 
retired  but  want  to  get  back  in  the  saddle 
fora  while,  we'd  be  interested  too.  We're  in 
a  fast  growing  Western  city.  No  snow  or 
ice,  just  sunshine.  Great  opportunity  for  a 
guy  who  will  roll  up  his  sleeves  and  go  to 
work.  Box  3122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
22,000  afternoon  offset  daily  needs  an 
energetic,  objective-oriented  person  who 
can  conceive,  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing  | 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  is  s 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  circulation  | 
aspects,  is  very  strong  in  human  relations  ? 
and  is  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development,  achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  moreabout  this 
challenging  and  rewarding  opportunity, 
send  resumedescribingyourself,  education 
and  experience  to  Box  3144,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  6,850  sun  belt 
daily  needs  shirt  sleeve  manager  who  can 
sell,  service  and  collect.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Position  now  open.  (405)  341- 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Zone  1  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday,  about  100,000 
circulation.  An  opportunity  for  circulation 
sales  promoter,  capable  of  setting  up  TMC 
system,  working  with  latest  data  process¬ 
ing  system.  Ideal  situation  for  highly  moti¬ 
vated  person  to  attain  above  average  earn¬ 
ings  and  benefits  in  college  town  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Box  3138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  CIRCULATION 
SALES  MANAGER 

New  York  based  publication  is  looking  for 
an  innovative  and  selhstarting  individual 
to  oversee  sales  in  prime  area  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  development  of  new  outlets. 
This  exciting  new  venture  offers  good 
growth  potential,  substantial  incentives, 
benefits,  auto  expense  and  a  salary  in  the 
$16,000  range.  Submit  resume  to  Box 
3140,  Editors  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— immediate 
opening  Southern  Michigan  daily.  Good 
salary,  fringes.  Box  3131,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SUNNY  CALIFORNIA  CALLING  FOR 
A  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Abandon  your  snow  tires,  ice  scraper  and 
frigid  trek  to  the  office.  Come  to  Sunny 
California!  .If  you  see  yourself  as  a 
“Hands-On”  classified  sales  team  leader 
with  a  yen  to  build  your  own  department, 
this  may  be  your  opportunity. 

We  are  a  17,0(X)  offset  daily  newspaper  in 
the  fastest  growing  city  in  California. 

In  your  reply,  state  salary  requirements 
and  possible  starting  date.  Contact  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  News  Chronicle,  P.O.  Box 
3129,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91359,  tele¬ 
phone  (805)  495-7401. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  post  for  display  classified 
manager  for  weeklies  in  wide-open  trade 
areas  available  mid  to  latter  January.  Send 
resumes  to  Lee  Young,  The  Herald,  P.O. 
Box  377,  Hazen,  AR  72()64.  No  Phone 
Calls. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY 
AND  NATURE,  TOO. 

Award-winning  40,(X)0*^  daily  mid-way  be¬ 
tween  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  National 
Parks  is  seeking  an  aggressive  classified 
advertising  manager  with  promotion  and 
phoneroom  experience.  Successful 
applicant  will  supervise  6  employees  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  potential  for  growth 
within  the  department  and  company.  Mail 
complete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Advertising  Director,  The  Great  Falls 
Tribune,  P.O.  Box  2468,  Great  Falls,  MT 
59403. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  position  open 
January  1,  1978.  Must  be  experienced, 
sales  and  promotion  oriented.  Excellent 
salary,  bonus  and  fringes.  7  day  daily  is 
division  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications. 
Send  resume  to  Jim  Barnhill,  Publisher, 
The  Ypsilanti  Press,  P.O.  Box  280,  Yp- 
silanti.  Ml  48197. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  wanted  for 
16,000  ABC  daily  in  North  Central  Texas, 
35  miles  north  of  Dallas-Fort  Worth.  Lake 
area.  Rapidly  expanding  university- 
industrial  and  agricultural  community. 
Need  aggressive,  innovative  salesperson  to 
train  and  manage  staff  of  6.  Send  resume 
to  Fred  Patterson,  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  Box  369,  Denton,  TX  76201. 


Classified  | 
Advertising 
•Manager-  | 

I  If  you  have  about  10-20  years  in  i 

I  I  newspaper  classified  advertis-  i 

ing,  and,  if  5-10  years  of  this  ex-  j 
perience  involved  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  management,  you 
will  be  interested  in  this  Classi¬ 
fied  Sales  Manager's  position  on 
a  well-known  Midwestern  growth 
newspaper.  Salary  in  mid  $20's 
with  excellent  potential  &  bene¬ 
fits  including  retirement  plan. 
Please  send  resume  &  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Box  BP  1606 
810-7th  Ave.,  NY  10019 

I  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  MIF 


REAL  ESTATE 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Expansion  of  our  Classified  Advertising 
Department  necessitates  the  creation  of 
this  position.  Individual  we  seek  will  have 
advertising  management  and  sales  experi¬ 
ence  dealing  with  Realtors,  builders  and 
developers.  Experience  in  a  competitive 
market  is  a  definite  plus.  We  offer  good 
starting  salary  plus  bonus  and  attractive 
benefit  program.  Time  Magazine  named  us 
one  of  the  five  best  newspapers  in  the 
South.  We  are  the  Number  One  newspaper 
in  Dallas  and  growing!  Send  your  resume 
and  salary  requirements  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  to; 

Bob  Sproat 

Classified  Adveilising  Director 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD 

P.  0.  Box  5445 
Dallas,  TX  75222 
or  call; 

214/744-64CX) 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
...  for  weekly  shopper  group  (285,0(X) 
circulation  in  suburban  New  York  area). 
We  are  a  highly  promotional  firm  so  you 
must  be  an  experienced,  imaginative  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant  manager  now.  We  have  an 
existing  classified  staff  of  17  and  growing 
fast.  Immediate  opening.  If  you  have  what 
we  want,  you  can  tell  us  what  you  want. 
Box  3069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER— Zone  8, 
18,000  Daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
knowledgeable,  experienced  manager  in  a 
healthy,  growing  market.  Write  Box  3117, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  including  resume,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION  MANAGER 
National  award-winning  weekly  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  finest  city  is  seeking  an  imaginative, 
energetic  professional  to  direct  sales  staff 
of  3.  Emphasis  on  display  sales  and  pro¬ 
motional  creativity,  with  full  ability  to  help 
guide  t(^-notch  paper  into  accelerated 
growth.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume 
to;  Richard  McCord,  General  Manager,  The 
Santa  Fe  Reporter,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
National  specialty  publication  has  unusual 
opportunity  if  you  have  sales  experience 
and  are  ready  to  advance.  Your  respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  budgeting,  planning 
and  directing  sales,  running  department. 
You  report  to  Publisher  and  can  earn 
promotion  in  quality-oriented  publication 
group.  Some  travel.  Ideal  family,  recrea¬ 
tion  location.  Please  send  resume,  current 
salary,  letter  explaining  career  goals  to  Box 
3085,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer. 


SOUTHERN  IDAHO  DAILY  located  in 
prime  recreational  area  seeks  a  bright, 
self-motivated  individual  who  wants  to 
learn,  sell,  and  grow  in  newspaper  sales. 
Salary  plus  commission  and  benefits. 
Send  confidential  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Tom  Lane,  P.O.  Box  190,  Burley,  ID 
83318. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
20,000  circulation,  university  city,  7  day 
newspaper.  Quick  thinker,  quick  mover  to 
handle  staff  of  8.  Number  one  medium  in 
exciting,  competitive  town.  An  excellent 
newspaper  that  needs  an  excellent  adver¬ 
tising  operation.  H.  J.  Waters  III,  Tribune, 
Columbia,  MO  65201. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
An  unexpected  opening  has  developed  to 
direct  an  8  person  sales  staff  at  an  active, 
growing— still  independent— 25M  daily 
with  35M  Weekly.  Zone  I.  Successful 
applicant  will  also  assume  over-all  direc¬ 
tion  of  Classified,  Copy  and  Art  section, 
and  Dispatch. 

Applicant  should  be  strong  in  developing 
romotions,  major  account  contacts,  and 
ave  proven  ability  to  motivate  young 
staff. 

Potential  for  community  involvement  is 
important.  We  prefer  a  college  graduate, 
but  will  consider  favorably  equivalent  pro¬ 
fessional  experience. 

This  is  a  good  paying  position  offering  fine 
professional  growth  opportunity  along  with 
a  good  benefit  program. 

Interview  by  appointment  only  following 
application  letter  with  full  details  to;  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  The  Bristol  Press,  99  Main 
St.,  Bristol,  CT  06010. 


COMPETITIVE  SUBURBAN  needs  adver¬ 
tising  salesman/manager.  Up  to  $20,000 
salary  and  profit-sharing.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits,  nice  community.  Sales  ac¬ 
complishments  should  be  described.  State 
present  earnings.  Write  Box  3094,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
19,000  Daily  and  Sunday  seeks  a  shirt 
sleeve  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  Prefer 
5-8  years  experience.  We  are  seeking  a 
well-organized  self-starter  who  knows  how 
to  direct  people.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  benefits  and 
good  opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  and  references  tO; 

J.  Gene  Chambers 
The  Mining  Journal 
249  W.  Washington  Street 
Marquette,  Michigan  49855 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  2  chain  of  aggressive  suburban  week¬ 
lies  total  circulation  132,(X)0  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  ad  person  to  lead  all  ad  depart¬ 
ments.  Administrative  and  staff  develop¬ 
ment  skills  are  essential.  A  great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  a  talented  leader.  Write  Box  3139, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR 
WITH  A  BRIGHT  FUTURE 

Small  but  aggressive  daily  with  expansion 
plans  needs  energetic  sales  person!  We’re 
seeking  someone  with  3-5  years  competi¬ 
tive  experience  to  aid  in  the  management 
of  a  retail/classified  “total  sell”  staff  as 
well  as  handle  and  develop  accounts.  If 
you  feel  your  upward  movement  is  blocked 
and  feel  you’re  ready  for  management,  our 
acquisition-minded  company  could  be  the 
answer.  Let's  talk  about  it  now  so  you 
could  move  after  the  holidays.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  or  phone  Reid  L.  Christen¬ 
sen,  Daily  Gate  City,  Keokuk,  lA  52632 
(319)  52i83(X). 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  to  manage 
young  staff  of  a  growing  19,(X)0  PM  offset 
daily,  located  in  pleasant  New  England 
community.  Long  term  commitment.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Send  resume  and  goals  to  Box 
3112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP,  ENERGETIC  shirt-sleeve  ad 
salesperson  with  3-5  years  competitive  ex¬ 
perience  in  community  field.  Strong  in 
promotion,  ideas,  layouts  and  sales.  Fast 
rowing,  top  weekly.  Beautiful  area,  out- 
oor  recreation  abounds  year  around.  In¬ 
clude  resume,  references,  salary  history, 
availability  date  first  letter.  Self-starters 
write  Marty,  Verde  Independent,  Box  517, 
Cottonwood  AZ  86326. 


EXPERIENCED  ad  salesman  wanted  by 
Florida  newspaper.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3130,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JACK  ANDERSON  INTERN  PROGRAM 
Applications  now  being  accepted  from  col¬ 
lege  students  and  recent  graduates  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  investigative  report¬ 
ing.  Send  resume,  newsclips  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to;  Jack  Anderson  Intern  Pro¬ 
gram,  1401 16th  St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We’re  still  looking  for  top-notch  individual 
to  fit  into  rapidly  growing  20M  offset  PM 
daily.  Must  know  newsroom  operation  from 
bottom  up.  particularly  city  desk.  Prize¬ 
winning  product:  up  to  325  pages  per  week 
including  100-page  Sunday  package. 
Modern  plant,  immediate  plans  for  front- 
end  computerization.  Excellent  retire¬ 
ment,  other  benefits.  Ideal  South  Florida 
Gulf  Coast  area.  Solid  future  for  the  right 
person.  Minimum  experience;  news  editor 
or  city  editor  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to 
managing  editor.  Contact;  Tom  Hayer, 
Executive  Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  1075 
Central  Ave.,  Naples,  Fla.  33940  or  Phone 
(813)  262-3161. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Two  or  more  years  experience  preferred, 
but  main  consideration  for  this  job  is  abil¬ 
ity  to  move  up  on  50,(X)0  daily  in  growing 
Sun  Belt  city  in  Zone  6.  Should  have  basic 
layout  skills  and  sound  news  judgement, 
combined  with  desire  to  produce  a  lively 
attractive  newspaper.  Box  3057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ZONE  5  SUBURBAN  weekly  seekscreative 
editor.  Heavy  emphasis  on  local  features 
and  photography.  At  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspapers  essential.  Must  know 
camera,  darkroom,  and  layout.  Looking  for 
management  caliber  professional.  Married 
preferred.  Apply  in  writing  with  salary  re- 
uirements  and  resume  to  Box  3096, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We’re  an  award  winning  55,000  PM  in  Zone 
2  and  we're  looking  for  a  sports  editor.  The 
person  we  want  should  be  capable  of 
motivating  a  staff  of  15  and  should  have 
polished  managerial  skills.  The  job  is  de¬ 
manding  and  requires  leadership  and  pati¬ 
ence  but  we  pay  well  and  offer  good  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  us  everything  in  the  first  letter;  a 
resume,  clips  and  a  3(X)  word  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  your  philosophy  of  sports  in  a  daily 
newspaper.  Write  Box  3102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  California 
daily  must  be  stable,  mature  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  dealing  with  staff  and  public.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3097,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  beginning  edito¬ 
rial  writer  who  is  bright,  writes  clearly, 
thinks  logically  and  wants  to  join  a 
medium-sized  newspaper  in  Ohio.  Must  be 
aware  and  also  community-minded.  Box 
3088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  EXPANSION  around  January  1  will 
create  openings  in  Zone  7,  50,(100  PM 
daily.  Positions  available  for  Family  Living 
Section  Editor,  2  enthusiastic,  self¬ 
starting,  aggressive  reporters  with 
minimum  2-3  years  newspaper  experience. 
Include  salary  objective,  clips,  references. 
Box  3104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DESK  ASSISTANT 
Capable  of  sharp  editing  and  willing  and 
able  to  work  with  young  staff  to  cover 
pleasant  Zone  2  resort  area  for  25,000  cir¬ 
culation  morning  daily  and  Sunday.  Poten¬ 
tial  for  advancement.  Must  have  2-3  years 
experience,  combination  desk  and  report¬ 
ing.  State  salary  expected.  Box  3081, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
applicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LAY  MEDICAL  EDITOR  to  produce  tape- 
recorded  summaries  ot  medical  conven¬ 
tions  for  Southern  California-based  audio 
publication.  Resume  to  P.O.  Box  712, 
Glendale,  Calif.  91209. 


ARE  YOU  READY  to  take  full  charge  of  a 
progressive  weekly  in  Zone  5?  We  need  a 
working  manager  to  guide  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  do  some  news  and  sports  writing, 
take  photos,  direct  ad  sales  and  job  print¬ 
ing.  Prefer  married  person.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  3134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

We're  looking  for  an  experienced  copy 
editor  to  fill  a  key  position  on  our  desk.  The 
position  requires  several  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  wires,  substantial  design 
and  layout  skills,  perceptive  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability  to  coordinate  a  desk  op¬ 
eration.  Our  emphasis  is  on  sharp  editing 
and  design,  and  we  have  several  awards  for 
our  efforts.  VDT  experience  is  preferable. 
Seno  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  3066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  interest  in  makeup  for 
varied  work  in  small  office.  Write  (no  phone 
calls)  Editor,  The  Chicago  Catholic,  Box 
11181,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 


WANTED:  Editorial  Director  to  research, 
write  and  air  broadcast  editorials.  Capitol 
City  market  and  number  one  station  with 
tradition  of  editorializing.  Credentials, 
VTR,  resume  necessary.  Salary  negotiable. 
Clark  Edwards,  News  Director,  WSFA-TV, 
10  East  Delano  Ave.,  Montgomery,  AL 
36105.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


WORKING  EDITOR— with  sharp  editing 
and  layout  skills.  5500  people  oriented 
weekly  covering  single  county.  Staff  of  3. 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  No  drifters.  Can 
be  career  position.  Box  3119,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SENIOR  SCIENCE  AND 
MEDICAL  WRITER 

Major  Voluntary  Health  Agency  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  an  experienced 
Medical  Science  Writer.  Must  have  5  years 
experience  in  mass  media,  newspapers 
and  magazines  preferred.  Starting  salary 
commensurate  with  experience  plus  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  at  our  Texas  location. 
Qualified  individuals  should  submit  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  tO; 

Box  3128,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


REPORTER,  energetic,  able  to  produce 
plenty  of  good,  clean  copy,  all  beats,  fea¬ 
tures;  8.000  semiweekly,  general  excel¬ 
lence  winner:  photo  knowl^ge  essential. 
Robert  Johanson,  The  Review,  Plymouth, 
Wise.  53073.  (414)  893-6411. 


NIGHT  COPY  EDITOR  experienced  in  copy 
editing,  headline  writing  and  layout 
needed  for  this  key  position  in  our  organi¬ 
zation.  We  are  a  medium-sized  daily  and 
Sunday  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Reply  to  Box  3123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Southern  Illinoisan,  33,00  Monday-Friday 
publication  with  a  Sunday  edition  located 
in  Carbondale,  Illinois,  has  an  immediate 
opening  in  the  copy  desk  due  to  staff  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  best  candidates  will  have  1-2 
years  desk  experience  and  2-3  years  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  background.  Ability  to  proc¬ 
ess  wire  and  sports  copy  desirable.  Good 
salary,  benefits  and  growth  potential 
through  group  affiliation.  Send  resume 
and  copy  editing  examples  tO:  Keith 
Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur.  III.  62525. 


MAJOR  MORNING  DAILY  seeks  strong 
number  2  in  sports  department.  Layout, 
editing  and  administrative  talent  are  es¬ 
sential.  VDT  experience  helpful.  This  is  not 
a  writing  job.  Department  has  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  high  school,  college  and  outdoor 
coverage.  Located  in  Zone  7,  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Box  3135,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  TOUGH  POLITICAL  REPORTER, 
willing  to  learn  politics  from  inside.  Job 
includes  speechwriting,  publications, 
media  liaison,  head-knocking  in  big-state 
politics.  Prefer  urban  background  and  pro¬ 
ven  toughness.  Send  salary,  resume,  clips. 
Box  3124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR 

A  chain  of  11  suburban  weeklies,  circula¬ 
tion  125,C)<X),  needs  a  dynamic  veteran 
editor  for  the  fast-growing  new  town  of  (Co¬ 
lumbia,  Maryland.  Future  promotion  po¬ 
tential  to  Managing  Editor  or  all  11  papers. 
Leadership  and  ability  to  develop  staff  a 
must.  Write  or  call  James  B.  Shaffer,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Times  Newspapers,  Box 
312,  Elicott  City.  MD  21143.  (301)  465- 
3333. 


REPORTER  for  morning  daily  in  university 
community.  Experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  to  Max  Robinson,  Editor,  The 
Morning  Reporter,  Greer  Bldg.,  Morgan¬ 
town,  WV  26505. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Experienced  person  to  supervise  metro 
staff  of  12  artists  and  photographers. 
Duties  include  selection  of  all  photos  in 
paper,  coordination  of  colors,  equipment 
selection,  etc.  Top  pay  and  lucrative  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Box  3141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  can  edit  tightly  and  like  to  write 
snappy,  concise  headlines,  we  need  you  to 
fill  a  key  position  on  our  copy  desk.  A 
minimum  of  1-3  years  experience  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  fast-paced 
65,(X)0  daily  and  Sunday  AM  newspaper  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  of  New  York  State.  VDT 
experience  preferred.  Write  or  call  Ginny 
Bull,  Personnel  Director,  The  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record,  40  Mulberry  St.,  Middletown, 
N.Y.  10940.  (914)  343-3638. 


REPORTER:  Colorado  Rockies  weekly, 
deep  in  the  boonies,  needs  a  reporter  who 
likes  to  work  and  starve.  $125/week.  Box 
3146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Are  you  a  potential  .  .  .  ? 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  THE  RIGHT  PERSON 


Brisk,  concise  stories,  dynamic  layouts: 
crisp  headlines,  story  count,  people  news, 
vivid  photography,  VDT  responsibility,  and 
leadership.  Non-resistance  to  constructive 
changes,  consistent  critique  of  your  news¬ 
paper  and  staff.  Strong  local  editorial  pol¬ 
icy.  Tell  it  like  it  is  with  taste:  no  "cheap 
shots."  no  “shooting  from  the  hip."  A  pro¬ 
fessional,  not  a  journeyman  editor.  RE¬ 
SPECT  of  your  staff  for  leadership,  knowl¬ 
edge,  guidance,  fairness,  discipline  and 
insistence  on  staff  efficiency. 
Atmosphere  ideal  for  a  builder.  Modern 
up-to-date  plant.  Offset,  cold  type  VDT, 
computer  15,500  itxlependent  PM  daily  in 
Zone  2. 

If  you  have  it,  the  publisher  wants  you. 
Write  Box  3149,  Editor  &  Publisher  with 
full  particulars. 


HAVE  A  WAY  WITH  WORDS?  43M  daily  in 
northern  Illinois  needs  capable  experi¬ 
enced  copy  editor.  Send  resume,  samples 
to  Box  3150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FANTASTIC  OPPORTUNITY  with  small  but 
growing  Arizona  paper.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  with  community  journalism  as  well 
as  wire  copy.  Responsible  for  entire  news 
content,  staff  reporters,  and  correspon¬ 
dents.  Knowledge  of  Spanish  desirable. 
Send  resume  and  phone  number  to:  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  579, 
Nogales.  AZ  85621. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  executive  editor  2 
suburban  weeklies  sunny  warm  Arizona. 
Must  be  experienced  community  news¬ 
papers  and  capable  of  doing  it  all  along 
with  supervising  staff  of  6.  Good  starting 
salary,  full  health,  accident.  Will  be  con¬ 
verting  VDT's  micl-78.  Write  all  with  re¬ 
sume.  Box  3120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  for  a  substantial- 
newspaper  group  has  opening  for  a  repor¬ 
ter  with  2-3  years  experience  to  provide 
regional  coverage  of  nation's  capital.  Box 
3133,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  for  Northern  Michigan 
weekly  community  newspaper.  Experience 
preferred.  Photography  background  re¬ 
quired.  Resume  to  Box  3126,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  JOURNALIST— reporter 
with  a  record  of  excellence  in  both  hard 
news  and  feature  writing  is  sought  by  one 
of  Florida's  largest  weekly  newspaper 
groups.  Experience  in  layout  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing  also  desirable.  Pay  $150-$200  per 
week  depending  upon  skills  and  productiv¬ 
ity.  Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Louis 
Chestnut,  Managing  Editor,  Naples  Star, 
Swanco  Publishing  Company,  848  7th  Ave. 
N..  Naples.  Fla.  33940,  or  call;  (813)  262- 
7601. 


REPORTERS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
COPY  EDITORS 

Expanding  Midwestern  daily  will  create 
several  new  positions  early  in  1978.  Ours  is 
an  exciting  news  area  offering  many  cul¬ 
tural  advantages  and  excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions.  We  seek  well-trained,  talented  in¬ 
dividuals  with  a  minimum  of  2  years  daily 
professional  newspaper  experience  to  au¬ 
gment  our  90-person  news  staff.  Salary 
and  fringe  benefits  are  excellent.  Send 
complete  resume  with  several  writing 
samples  you  can  spare  in  full  confidence 
to  Box  3116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  FIVE  DAILY  taking  file  applications 
for  sports  and  general  assignment  repor¬ 
ter.  Reasonable  starting  pay  plus  excellent 
insurance  program.  Electronic  newsroom. 
Resume  to  Garner  Allen,  The  Daily  Leader, 
Stuttgart,  AR  72160. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR— We're  looking  for  a 
special  person  to  oversee  the  visual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  our  46,000  Zone  5  daily.  He  or 
she  will  supervise  an  improving  photo  staff 
and  have  the  major  responsibihty  for  photo 
play,  special  graphics,  and  page  design. 
Applicants  should  have  at  least  3  years 
daily  newspaper  experience,  exceptionally 
strong  news  photography  skills,  and  a 
commitment  to  modular  page  design  and 
the  "marriage"  of  words  and  pictures.  The 
abiility  to  work  with  people  is  essential. 
Graphics  training  and  some  desk  experi¬ 
ence  are  very  important  pluses.  We  offer 
the  best  pay  and  fringes  in  the  business, 
an  attractive  community,  and  probably  the 
best  job  opportunity  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  today.  We  want  to  be  the  best,  and 
we  want  the  best.  If  you're  not  among  the 
very  top  people  in  the  field,  please  don't 
waste  our  time  or  yours.  Box  3113,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DESK  PERSON:  Immediate  full-time  (five 
days  a  week)  opening  with  85,(X)0  circula¬ 
tion  semi-weekly  in  San  Diego,  California. 
Person  must  be  experienced  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headline  writing  and  makeup.  Must  be 
able  to  work  with  up-and-coming  staff. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  tO: 
Editor,  The  Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  90(M,  San 
Diego,  CA  92109. 


ALL-AROUND  desk  person  with  slot  poten¬ 
tial.  Should  be  strong  on  layout  and  able  to 
perform  well  under  pressure.  VDT  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  115M  multi-addition 
Pacific  Northwest  PM.  Write  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  the  Oregon  Journal,  1320  SW 
Broadway,  Portland.  OR  97201. 


FREELANCE 


DISCOVER  NEW  WRITING  MARKETS. 
Profit  from  our  exclusive  assignment  list¬ 
ings.  Trial  6  issues,  $5.  "Freelancer's 
Newsletter,"  15EP  Wynkoop  (P.  0.  Box 
128),  Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER/INTERVIEWERS: 
To  write  biographical  career  interviews  of 
2000  words  for  high  school  guidance 
periodical.  Prefer  Zones  3,4,6  and  7;  also 
Toledo,  Milwaukee,  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis,  but  interested  in  other  loca¬ 
tions,  too.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Ms.  Pat  Behnen,  Editor,  Vocational 
Biographies,  P.O.  Box  31,  Sauk  Centre, 
MN  56378. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


FRANK  N.  MAGID  Associates  Radio  and 
Publishing  Divisions  are  looking  for  re¬ 
search  project  directors  with  TV,  radio  or 
newspaper  experience.  Master's  degree, 
strong  creativity  and  writing  skills.  Moder¬ 
ate  travel  involved:  salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to:  Department  A,  One  Research 
Center.  Marion,  Iowa  52302. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  Big  Sky  Country.  An 
opening  for  the  kind  of  photographer  who 
can  produce  both  photo-essays  and  the 
high-impact  single  shot,  who  believes  pho¬ 
tography  is  both  a  sensitive  reporting  tool 
and  an  opportunity  for  sophisticated 
raphics  to  increase  word  readership, 
lips  or  portfolio  should  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  turn  routine  assignments  into 
prize-winners.  (For  return,  please  include  a 
self-addressed  envelope).  We  specifically 
invite  applications  from  females  and 
minority  group  members.  Write;  Personnel 
Manager,  The  Billings  Gazette.  P.O.  Box 
2507,  Billings,  Mont.  59103. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN  for  24  page  Cottreil  V-22.  All 
fringes  paid.  Profit  sharing.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  two-thirder.  Call  or  write 
Robert  Myres,  El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado, 
Kans.  (316)  321-1120. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN— for  24-page  V-25. 
Experience  necessary.  Top  salary  for  qual¬ 
ified  person.  Profit-sharing,  medical  insur¬ 
ance,  other  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

42,000  DAILY  IN 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 
Our  newspaper— an  award  winner  with  a 
progressive  management  philosophy,  has 
openings  for  journeyman  press  operators 
experienced  on  the  Goss  Metro  Press  or 
similar  offset  press. 

Our  growing  city  of  50,(XX)  is  located  on 
the  Columbia  River,  across  from  Portland, 
Oregon.  Great  unspoiled  recreation  area. 
Benefits  include  paid  medical,  life,  sick 
pay  and  retirement  plan. 

If  you  feel  qualified  for  this  job,  call  or 
write:  Alverta  Jacques,  The  Columbian, 
P.O.  Box  180,  Vancouver,  WA  98666, 
phone  (206)  6M-3391.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial. 


PRODUCTION 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 
We're  looking  for  an  ambitious  person  to 
manage.  Knowledge  of  web  offset  news¬ 
paper  printing  and  composition,  particu¬ 
larly  electronic  front  end  systems.  Write 
stating  salary  requirements,  experience 
and  availability.  Zone  2.  Box  3032,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  FOREMAN— 6-day  daily 
with  outside  printing  contracts.  24-page 
V-25.  Must  know  entire  backshop  opera¬ 
tion.  Salary  open.  Profit  sharing,  paid  med¬ 
ical  insurance.  Send  resume  to  Box  3089, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
A  Zone  5,  38,000  circulation  PM  daily,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  Composing 
Room  Foreman.  We  are  a  6-day  publication 
in  the  process  of  conversion  from  hot 
metal  to  photo-composition.  We  seek  an 
individual  with  broad  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  In  return,  we  offer  liberal  benefits 
and  a  salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  salary  history  tO:  Box 
2079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 


PRINTING 

Web  offset  printing  salesperson  to  assist 
general  manager  in  metro  New  York  area. 
Minimum  2  years  experience  necessary. 
Salary  open.  Send  resume  to  Box  3090, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SALES 
Regional  representative  for  major  news¬ 
papers  offering  junior  sales  position  in  San 
Francisco.  Preferred  candidate  will  have 
two,  or  more,  years  in  newspaper  sales, 
market  research,  or  marketing  services. 
Agency  or  magazine  background  OK  too. 
Call  (4 15)  421-7946  or  send  resume  to 
Western  States  Association,  110  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco  94104. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FREELANCE 


PUBLISHER,  General  Manager — 18  years 
experience,  15  as  publisher  all  size  news¬ 
papers,  including  highly  competitive  mid¬ 
size  daily.  Always  record  results.  Strong  all 
phases.  Excellent  people  skills,  commun¬ 
ity  involvement.  Degreed,  family  man, 
early  40's.  Box  3022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  Aggressive, 
young  (31)  public  relations  representative 
for  major  aerospace  corporate  office  seeks 
opportunity  to  return  to  news  media.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  serving  as  reporter,  and 
Assistant  to  Publisher  of  mid-size  West 
Texas  newspaper.  Recent  experience  in¬ 
volves  publishing  in-company  newsletters, 
orientation  materials,  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Also  have  personnel  and  promotion 
related  experience.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
3052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Proven  problem  solver,  strong  track  record 
in  suburbans  and  metros.  MBO  trained, 
bottom  line  sales  executive  just  under  40 
seeks  challenge,  growth.  Currently 
employed.  Box  3020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER  or  Cor¬ 
porate  Staff — substantial  boardroom, 
production,  labor  and  advertising  back¬ 
ground  in  highly  competitive  daily  news¬ 
paper  market  with  union  environment. 
Profit,  task  and  people  oriented  generalist, 
47,  wants  tough  challenge  with  growing 
organization.  Box  3099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  journalism  publisher/edi¬ 
tor/manager.  Solid  background  all  phases. 
Built  own  newspaper  from  ground  up. 
Good  organizer,  appreciate  necessity  for 
profit.  Can  work  with  people  yet  maintain 
no-nonsense  approach.  Interested  in  re¬ 
sponsible  position  with  weekly  chain  or 
large  community  journalism  publication  in 
metropolitan  suburb.  Box  3127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


MATURE  CIRCULATOR:  head  of  small 
daily,  looking  for  medium  size  publication. 
10  years  experience  all  areas  with  proven 
track  record.  Box  3036,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER,  experience  12  years  retail 
and  classified— weekly,  daily.  Heavy  on 
promotion  ideas,  training,  sales.  Have  won 
many  awards  for  top  sales  performance. 
Now  employed.  Will  consider  any  position 
with  good  future,  daily.  Contact  David  L. 
Wise,  1647  Yellowgien,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45230.  (513)  474-3494. 


EDITORIAL 


COLUMNIST/SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  medium  size  daily.  13  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1460,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  weekly  and  small  (17,(XX))  daily 
editor  now  with  large  daily  group,  seeks 
return  to  community  involvement  as  take- 
charge  editor  of  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Totally-qualified  non-drinker.  Zones  4,  9. 
Box  2070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LADY  OF  THE  NIGHT  beat  seeks  dayside 
challenge  writing  news,  features  or  PR. 
Background  AP,  UPl,  United  Features. 
Now  with  top  127M  daily.  Box  3002,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADDED  BONUS  FOR 
E&P  POSITIONS  WANTED  PEOPLE! 

We  realize  that  due  to  the  mail  sen/ice 
sometimes  subscribers  receive  their  mag- 
a;  ines  several  days  later  than  should  be 
expected.  So,  while  you're  awaiting  for 
just  the  right  publisher  to  see  your  POSI¬ 
TIONS  WANTED  ad— we  mail  out  tear- 
sheets  of  the  HELP  WANTED  pages  to  our 
Positions  Wanted  advertisers  who  live  out¬ 
side  the  New  York  metropolitan  area.  That 
way  everyone  has  the  Help  Wanteds  by 
Monday  morning— and  the  same  chance 
to  shoot  off  an  early  reply  to  any  Help 
Wanted  Ads  of  Interest! 


PRODUCTIVE  REPORTER,  24,  with  photo, 
layout  abilities  seeks  challenge  of  general 
assignment  spot  with  medium,  small  daily. 
1975  J-grad  with  AP,  2  years  national  trade 
experience.  Box  2094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  3V2  years  at  medium-sized 
daily,  hunting  challenging  new  city  hall  or 
feature  beat.  I  have  covered  city  halls, 
police,  courts,  consumer  news.  Clips  to 
show  it.  Looking  for  university  community. 
Box  3018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 4  years  experience  on 
25,000  Zone  2  daily  and  1  year  on  28,000 
Zone  3  daily  wants  top  beat  on  larger  pa¬ 
per.  Experience  in  all  beats  and  features. 
Box  3034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  27,  with  4  years  writing 
experience.  Preps  to  pros  and  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  to  relocate.  Write  Box  3046, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST  (EMPLOYED)  IN  NEED  OF  A 
NEW  NEWSPAPER.  Nationally  known  wri¬ 
ter  whose  sp^ial  fields  are  all  sports  and 
all  outdoors  is  ready  to  make  a  change. 
Money  is  second  to  an  opportuniW  for  writ- 
ingfreedom.  Box  3030,  Editor  &  F’ublisher. 


UNIVERSAL  desk  chief/news  editor,  29, 
seeks  return  to  reporting  position  with  me¬ 
dium  or  large  Zone  5  daily.  Strong  back¬ 
ground  in  government,  redevelopment, 
education,  courts,  arts.  Box  3028,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED  sports  writer,  4  years  ex¬ 
perience  and  J-school  grad,  desires  job  in 
news.  Clips  will  prove  ability.  Good  desk 
man  and  VDT  operator.  Currently  in  PR 
working  for  pro  team.  Willing  to  move  any¬ 
where  and  start  at  bottom  for  right  offer. 
Box  3019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  TALENTED  FEMALE  MEDICAL 
WRITER?  4  years  on  major  Zone  2  daily  as 
feature  writer,  and  resume  full  of  health- 
related  stories.  Now  seeking  post  as  your 
medical  reporter.  Box  3075,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  journalist  in  Washington, 
D.C.— newspaper/wire  service  background 
seeks  permanent  position  on  daily  as  copy 
editor  or  writing  features,  human  interest 
stories  or  women's  news  in  Washington 
area  or  Southeastern  United  States  only. 
Box  3098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  25,000  AM 
seeks  challenging  writing  job  at  50,(XX)  • 
daily,  any  Zone.  Box  3087,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MUSIC/ARTS  CRITIC,  GENERAL  ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT  AND  FEATURES  WRITER,  7 
years  experience  include  layout  and  edit¬ 
ing,  J-school  teaching,  national  magazine 
freelancing.  Prefer  daily  in  Zones  9,  1  or  2. 
Resume,  references  and  clippings  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORE  THAN  A  FLARE  for  layout,  I  have 
studied  and  practiced  typography  for  10 
years.  I  am  looking  for  a  paper  that  will  give 
me  a  chance  to  use  that  background  well. 
Box  3093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD  WINNING  sportswriter  for  weekly 
chain  seeks  position  on  small  to  medium 
size  daily.  Available  immediately.  Photo 
experience  with  camera.  Will  relocate.  Age 
25,  write  or  call  David  G.  Eubank,  114  Col¬ 
lins  St.,  Snow  Hill,  MD  21863.  (301)  632- 
3456. 


35-YEAR-OLD  Managing  Editor  weary  of 
small  town  journalism  seeks  newsroom  po¬ 
sition  on  metro  of  20M  and  up.  Have  done 
it  all  on  small  dailies;  eager  to  learn  more, 
earn  more.  Box  3076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-photographer  seeks  re¬ 
turn  to  paper  or  college  public  relation- 
sports  information.  Bob  Kelley,  Salina,  KS 
I  (913)  827-3870. 

REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR  with  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  in  running  highly  successful  real 
r  estate  section;  has  real  estate  license, 
business  degree  and  wide  international 
t  real  estate/writing/business  experience. 
I  Seeks  exciting  challenge,  any  Zone. 
;  NAREE  member,  38,  dynamic,  would  wel- 
)  come  chance  to  build  real  estate  section. 
Box  3142,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METRO  DAILY  feature  writer  wants  to 
move.  4  years  experience  including  rock 
music  criticism  for  3  dailies.  Write  Box 
3041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  and  Rhodesia  are  hot 
news  items.  Leading  business  journalist 
with  all-around,  on-the-spot  experience 
seeks  position,  any  Zone,  (jan  double  on 
business  and  South  Africa  politics.  Box 
3109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR:  Proven  circulation  builder  and 
staff  leader.  Innovative.  Columns  and 
editorials  stir  community  action.  Under¬ 
stands  cost  control.  Editor  experience 
small  and  large  papers;  also  publisher  ex¬ 
perience.  Very  best  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  references.  Seeks  position  with 
greater  challenge  and  gro\^h  potential. 
Box  3045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  5  years  experience  look¬ 
ing  west  to  Zone  9.  BA-J,  MA-Communica- 
tions.  VDT  and  photography  experience. 
Clips,  references,  resume  on  request.  Box 
3137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE  copy  editor.  7  years  experi¬ 
ence  financial,  legal  fiction,  news.  Box 
3121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUALITY  REPORTER,  writer,  good  photog¬ 
rapher,  former  Milwaukee  Journal  and  (Va- 
tional  Geographic  staffman,  returning  to 
mainland  US  in  June  and  seeking  publica¬ 
tions  position.  Service-oriented  work 
gratefully  considered.  Box  3136,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  are  much  more  than  stats  and 
weekend  obituaries.  Color,  depth,  imagi¬ 
nation  should  figure  in,  along  with 
thoroughness.  Am  looking  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  a  larger  daily  with  my  own  staff  to 
work  with.  Box  3118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERFECTIONIST  in  the  art  of  newswriting 
seeks  feature/sports/news  slot  on  daily 
anywhere  in  US.  Help  me  beat  the  experi¬ 
ence  rap!  Andrew  Armstrong,  34  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  Cooperstown,  NY  13326. 


ACTION  SPORTS  from  a  journalist  who 
brings  a  wide  range  of  experience  to  the 
press  box.  An  excellent  writer  with  im¬ 
aginative  and  thorough  edting  skills,  I 
would  like  to  move  up  to  a  larger  daily  with 
better  pay.  Box  3115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  CAN  DO  IT.  Sharp,  young  pro  wants  re¬ 
porter,  wire  editor  post.  Give  me  a  break. 
Write  Jeff  Baenen,  Box  1421,  Jamestown, 
ND  58401. 


TALENTED,  ambitious  young  reporter, 
J-school  grad,  experienced  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  seeks  better  position 
with  dailies.  Zones  1,2.  Box  3125,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  Art  Editor  (29)  on  major 
English  Daily  newspaper  seeks  work  in  US. 
Anything,  anywhere.  Box  3111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  FREELANCE  HELP  list 
your  needs  in  "Freelancer's  Newsletter” 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  for  qualified  on-target 
response.  Published  twice  monthly.  Dept. 
EP-1,  P.  0.  Box  128,  Rhinebeck,  N.Y. 
12572.  (914)  876-2713. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


INVOLVED  AND  EXPERIENCED  big  city 
photojournalist  seeks  position  on  daily  in 
any  Zone.  Hard  worker  with  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  Photojournalist,  34,  15  years 
experience,  proven  ability  and  productivity 
seeks  livable  wage  for  quality  work.  Box 
30^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  from  a  large 
metropolitan  daily.  Proven  ability  with 
strong  leadership  and  experience  in  all 
pressroom  procedures,  including  multi¬ 
unit  Goss  Metro  operation. 

Quality  conscious  with  top  technical  skills 
and  strong  preventative  press  mainte¬ 
nance.  Seeks  challenging  position  as  a 
working  foreman  or  head  pressman  posi¬ 
tion  with  advancement.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  3011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN— 6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Goss  Urbanite— 4  color  process 
work.  Area  3, 4,6,8  or  9.  Phone:  (716) 
372-3696. 


PRODUCTION 


OPERATIONS  OR  PRODUCTION  DIREC¬ 
TOR— Talented  individual  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity  and  diversified  background  from  divi¬ 
sion  budgetary  responsibility  to  a  shirt 
sleeve  trainer.  Experienced  in  coldtype 
conversion.  Outstanding  references.  Will 
consider  any  location  with  the  right  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  3132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


CREATIVE  promotion  writer/co-ordinator, 
33,  with  large  but  stagnant  daily  seeks  top 
position  with  progressive  small  to  medium 
daily  newspaper  or  magazine,  any  Zone. 
Layout  abilities.  Box  3079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES  REP 


PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  circulation  man¬ 
ager  seeks  position  as  a  sales  representa¬ 
tive  with  newspaper  suppliers.  Personable 
and  I  enjoy  the  industry  but  not  the  office. 
All  replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  3095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Putting  a  price  tag 
on  First  Amendment 


By  Robert  W.  Greene 

In  an  age  when  more  and  more  of  our 
newspapers  are  being  purchased  by  cor¬ 
porate  conglomerates  our  value  too  often 
is  judged  not  on  editorial  excellence,  but 
in  multiples  of  annual  earnings. 

And,  in  pursuit  of  those  earnings,  we 
put  increased  emphasis  on  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  to  know  instead  of  what  it 
ought  to  know.  On  the  corporate  reward 
scale  increased  circulation  figures,  jumps 
in  Nielsen  ratings  and  surges  in  ad  linage, 
overshadow  Pulitzer  prizes  and  Peabody 
awards. 

In  what  is  inaccurately  known  as  the 
age  of  investigative  journalism,  few 
newspapers,  radio  and  tv  networks 
employ  investigative  reporters,  much 
less  investigative  teams,  and  few  even 
give  competent  reporters  the  time  or  fi¬ 
nancial  support  to  responsibly  pursue 
stories  of  an  investigative  nature.  Some 
of  this  is  deliberate.  Depth  reporting  and 
investigative  reporting  have  been  known 
to  enrage  some  advertisers,  lead  to 
circulation  boycotts,  to  precipitate  ex¬ 
pensive  libel  suits.  On  their  scale  of  pri¬ 
orities,  too  many  publishers  and  editors 
place  avoidance  of  all  three  high  above 
the  chance  to  render  public  service. 

There  is  also  the  less  deliberate  avoi¬ 
dance.  Many  publishers  earning  sub¬ 
stantial  profits  for  themselves  or  their 
stockholders  squeeze  cut  extra  dollars 
by  keeping  their  editorial  staffs  under¬ 
manned.  Harried  city  editors  and  as¬ 
signment  editors,  faced  with  short  staff 
and  gaping  daily  news  holes,  are  forced 
to  opt  for  the  less  time-consuming 
story — the  form,  but  not  the  substance. 

And,  in  this  rather  general  broadside,  1 
do  not  excuse  the  editorial  craft  unions 
which,  having  performed  a  much  needed 
job,  now  encourage  mediocrity  and 
punish  reporters  who  wish  to  devote 
their  own  time  to  developing  sources  and 
improving  their  own  knowledgeability. 

How  many  papers  are  there  like  the 
Boston  Globe  or  the  Chicago  Tribune 
that  sometimes  field  as  many  as  three 
investigative  teams  simultaneously  in 
their  incessant  battle  to  scourge  corrup¬ 
tion  from  the  local  body  politic?  Or  like 
Newsday,  that  will  spend  in  excess  of 


(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Robert 
W.  Greene,  Suffolk  editor  of  Newsday  and 
president  of  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  Group  Inc.,  at  a  convocation 
(November  17)  at  Colby  College,  Water- 
ville,  Maine.  The  occasion  honored  post¬ 
humously  Donald  F.  Bolles,  investigative 
reporter  for  An^ofia  Republic,  as  the  25th 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Fellow.) 


$50,000  every  year  to  bring  its  readers  a 
special  voters  guide,  or  eight  months  and 
close  to  $200,000  to  learn  the  source  of 
heroin  coming  to  Long  Island?  How 
many  networks  are  there  like  CBS  that 
dare  to  bring  you  the  Murrow  reports  on 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  the  Boston 
bookie  expose  and  the  Arizona  Project? 
Very  few. 

Even  our  current  heroes  are  not 
exempt.  Watergate  was  an  exception, 
not  a  rule  for  the  Washington  Post.  And 
the  New  York  Times  so  concentrated 
upon  becoming  a  national  fixture,  that  it 
could  not  hear  the  death  rattles  of  its  own 
New  York  City.  These  are  two  of  our 
finest  newspapers.  No  one  can  forget  the 
courage  that  they  showed  in  the  pursuit 
of  Watergate  or  the  Pentagon  Papers. 
But  even  they  lack  consistency  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  would  submit  that  we  have  had  our 
moments  of  greatness  and  we  will  have 
them  again.  But  at  this  moment  in  time, 
most  of  our  industry  is  no  more  deserv¬ 
ing  of  special  Constitutional  preference 
than  General  Motors,  Lockheed  Avia¬ 
tion  or  the  Ideal  Toy  Company.  Our  abil¬ 
ity  to  present  the  news  in  form  if  not 
substance,  is  unparalleled.  But  our  ina¬ 
bility  to  comprehend  our  public  service 
responsibilities  would  lead  a  current-day 
Otto  Von  Bismarck  to  repeat  his  obser¬ 
vation  that  “A  newspaper  writer  is 
someone  who  has  failed  in  his  calling.” 

So  bitter  is  our  intermural  competition 
for  advertising  and  circulation  dollars 
that  we  give  only  lip  service — if  that — to 
the  defense  of  our  colleagues  when  they 
are  subjected  to  attacks  upon  their  First 
Amendment  rights.  How  many  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasting  networks  filed 
in  support  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  New  York  Times  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers?  And  where  is  the 
outraged  voice  of  the  print  media  in  the 
face  of  continued  government  insistence 
that  it  has  jurisdiction  over  the  type  and 
quality  of  news  programs  presented  by 
radio  and  tv?  And  how  intensive  is  the 
spotlight  that  we  play  upon  reporters  like 
Jay  Shelledy  who  are  jailed  because  they 
refuse  to  reveal  their  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion?  Why  else  do  we  care  so  little?  It 
cannot  be  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  only 
massive  collective  response  in  the  face  of 
all  First  Amendment  threats  will  keep  us 
from  being  individually  but  systemati¬ 
cally  deprived  of  our  freedom. 

The  Don  Bolles  assassination  is  a  case 
in  point. 

The  killing  of  Don  Bolles  was  the  ulti¬ 
mate  deprivation  of  his  First  Amendment 


rights.  He  was  murdered  because  of 
what  he  wrote  and  because  he  might 
write  more  of  the  same.  Bolles  was  one 
of  a  kind  in  Arizona.  His  newspaper, 
hopelessly  co-opted  by  the  reigning 
power  structure,  cracked  his  shield  and 
blunted  his  sword.  But  he  was  still  ca¬ 
pable  of  an  occasional  thrust.  With  the 
death  of  Bolles,  a  powerful  voice  was 
stilled.  Even  if  his  murderers  were 
apprehended,  the  assassination  had 
served  its  purpose.  And  this  successful 
method  could  hardly  escape  the  notice  of 
other  power  brokers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  faced  with  similar  exposure 
problems  at  the  hands  of  the  press.  They 
are  only  too  well  aware  that  pawns  are 
readily  expendable  in  pursuit  of  a  queen. 

The  inherent  threat  involved  was  more 
quickly  perceived  by  the  reporters  of  this 
nation  than  by  its  publishers  and  network 
presidents.  And  it  was  a  reporters 
organization,  the  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors  Group,  that  decided  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  collective  response. 
The  plan  was  to  establish  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  team,  broadly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  communications  media,  which 
would  go  into  Arizona  to  expand  upon 
and  conclude  Bolles  work.  Vengeance 
was  not  the  motive.  The  team  would  not 
and  did  not  work  on  the  Bolles  murder.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  solidar¬ 
ity  of  the  American  communications 
media  is  such  that  it  is  ready  and  willing 
to  finish  a  reporters  work  anytime  and 
anywhere  to  demonstrate  that  assassina¬ 
tion  is  an  ineffective  weapon  against  our 
First  Amendment  rights. 

A  nation-wide  call  was  made  for  vol¬ 
unteers.  And  from  this  whole  nation,  21 
publishers,  one  local  radio  station 
(CBS-Boston)  and  one  small  tv  station 
agreed  to  supply  reporters  and  pay  their 
expenses  for  periods  ranging  from  eight 
days  to  six  months.  The  volunteers  were 
highly  predictable:  Boston  Globe, 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald,  Detroit  News, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Denver  Post,  Eugene 
Register  Guard,  Arizona  Star  and  other 
smaller  papers  with  a  long  tradition  of 
public  service. 

Opposition  to  the  project,  strangely, 
came  from  two  of  our  national  foremost 
editors,  Benjamin  Bradlee  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  A.  M.  Rosenthal  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Bradlee  variously  re¬ 
marked  that  investigative  reporters  were 
too  egotistical  to  work  together  and  that 
it  was  arrogant  for  outside  reporters  to 
feel  that  they  could  do  a  better  job  in 
Arizona  than  the  local  press.  History  has 
since  proven  Mr.  Bradlee’s  assessment 
to  be  incorrect. 

More  provocative,  however,  were  the 
thoughts  of  A.  M.  Rosenthal  of  the 
Times.  He  said:  "One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  American  press  is  its 
diversity  and  competitiveness.  We 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  Harris 2534. 

Big  editorial  power 

that  smaller  dailies  can  afford. 

The  Harris  2534  is  the  top  of  the  new  Harris  2530  processors  make  uptime  and  security  unbeatable, 

series  line.  It  brings  enormous  power  to  editorial,  Classified  data  bases,  editing  features,  the  ability 

wire,  news  bureau,  classified  and  display  copy  proc-  to  perform  copy  processing  tasks  fast  —  the  Harris 

essing  functions.  2534  gives  you  five  to  ten  times  the  performance 

With  the  Harris  2534,  the  power  affordable  by  of  competitive  systems, 

large  metropolitan  newspapers  is  now  available  to  The  Harris  2530  starts  with  the  small  four-station 

smaller  dailies— at  up  to  40  per  cent  less.  Model  2531,  ^ows  to  the  eight-station  2532,  then 

The  Harris  2534  is  big;  16  Harris  1700  series  edit-  to  the  12-station  Harris  2533,  and  on  to  the  big 

ing  terminals  to  start,  with  the  ability  to  add  an  addi-  Harris  2534. 

tional  24  reporter  terminals  using  our  MicroStor  Look  at  the  Harris  2530  series.  You'll  have  found 

subsystems.  High-speed  wire  lines  are  standard.  the  solution  to  your  copy  processing  needs. 

Large  dual  data  bases  and  "hot"  or  "cold"  spare 
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Harris  Corporation,  Composition  Systems  Division,  505  Rodes  Boulevard,  Melbourne,  Florida  32935, 305/259-2900 
European  Headquarters:  145  Famham  Road,  Slough,  Berks,  England  Telephone:  Slough  34666 


One  way  for  a  new  editor 
to  get  to  know  his  readers ... 


...invite  them 
for  coffee. 

That's  just  what  William  Sorrels, 
new  editor  of 

The  Evansville  Press,  did.  He 
issued  an  invitation — 

via  an  announcement  and  reserva¬ 
tion  blank  in  the 

newspaper — to  readers  to  drop  by 
for  some  coffee 
and  conversation. 

They  accepted  enthusiastically. 

Several  cups  of  coffee  and  lots  of 
conversation 

later,  the  new  editor  was  better 
acquainted  with 
the  community  he  now  serves. 


The  Evansville  Press 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


